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Historic Towns : Colchester.* 


NOTHER volume, 
the fifth, of the 
‘Historic Towns” 
series, has recently 
been issued. While 
the previous vol- 
umes have treated 
of cities or towns 
that have played a 
conspicuous part in 

the making of England, either by commerce or 

the advancement of learning, the town, Col- 
chester, now described, can make no such 
boast. An important site in Early British 
times, and a Roman colony in the begin- 
ning of the rule of that remarkable people in 
our country, its history is one of retrogres- 
sion and not of advance. It continued to 
exist on the site of the earliest town, or near to 
it, certainly within the Roman walls from 
Roman times, and yet, although at a later 
period it possessed its castle and several 
monastic establishments, two of which were of 
importance, it never rose to the dignity even 
of the chief town of the county. Its history is 
all but a blank, so far as relates to the State 
at large, from Roman times, to the siege of 
1648. This continuous existence of the town 
is not a little noteworthy, although it has its 
counterpart in many another municipality in 
this peace-loving country of ours. Its selection 
as a not uncommon type of an English town is, 
therefore, judicious, although few of our other 
uneventful towns can claim to have once been 
the Royal seat of a British king. “ It only 
tanks among the towns of England asa Par- 

liamentary borough, the thriving centre of a 

large agricultural district ; but its ancient 

history, its Roman walls, its Saxon Church, 
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its Norman Castle, its brick Priory Church, 
and its profusion of Roman antiquities, make 
it a place of the greatest interest for the 
historian and archeologist.” 

The method in these volumes has hitherto 
been to discuss the history of the town under 
review more generally than in detail. The 
meagre history of Colchester has rendered a 
change necessary, and we have many local 
items discussed more closely than hitherto. 
The opening chapters are well illustrated by 
two good maps, one showing a remarkable 
series of earthworks to the west of the present 
town, the other a detailed map on which is 
marked the sites of the principal discoveries of 
Roman antiquities. The latter is of no little 


interest in relation to Colchester topography, 


and since it appears, apparently, for the first 
time, it is a special feature in the book. 
The former shows a curious and somewhat 
complicated series of earthworks, extending in 
long, weak lines, without much purpose or 
design, if we may say so without their key. 
Here is supposed by our author, following in 
this respect many others, to have been the 
ancient British oppidum, the City of the king 
Cunobelin, the stronghold called Cam olu 
dunum. To us the lines do not appear to 
assume any regular form such as we should 
expect to find in the earthworks surrounding 
a Royal city, such as, for instance, may be 
traced at Verulamium, where the early earth- 
works are crowned by the Roman walls of 
later date. They appear more like some out- 
works of approach to something else,—such 
as, for instance, are found on the land side of 
Chichester, where earthworks extend for 
many miles. This supposition would lead us 
to suppose that Camolodunum occupied the 
site of the present town, but it is fair to say 
that there is nothing whatever in the regular 
form of the existing Roman walls to warrant 
the belief that they stand on the site of any 
earlier earth works. Still, we have ample 





evidence to show that the present town does 
actually stand on the site of the original 
Roman settlement, and there is fair reason 
to suppose that at that time no walls were in 
existence. 

Notwithstanding the good map, the Roman 
period is rather hastily dismissed in the pages 
before us, and the very many Roman dis- 
coveries are barely referred to, except in the 
marginal references of the map itself. The dis- 
coveries are too rapidily passed over, especially 
considering that Colchester is indebted to so 
great a degree to its early history for the interest 
which its name creates. “ Very few articles of 


any kind remarkable for artistic excellence or 


costliness have been found.” We venture to 
differ with our author in this respect, for the 
well-known Colchester sphynx is among the 
most artistic of Romano British sculptures in 
existence. The same may be said of the 
very remarkable sepulchral figure, also carved 
in stone, which forms the chief feature in Mr. 
Joslin’s interesting museum. This sculpture, 
by the way, is really too important to remain 
for long in any private collection. We can 
well imagine the owner’s wish to retain it 
during his lifetime, but we can conceive no 
more graceful act than for it to be bequeathed 
eventually to Mr. Joslin’s native town. 

In addition, the gladiator cup in the Col- 
chester Museum, and various portions of tessel- 
lated pavements, one especially of recent 
discovery, are of elegant design and workman- 
ship, capable of being compared with the best 
works that have been found in Britain. 

The two first chapters are occupied by a 
very interesting and readable narrative of the 
early history of Britain, more especially of that 
portion of it in which Colchester is situated. 
Mr. Cutts has put together in small compass a 
mass of facts relating to the invasion of Cesar, 
as well as to the more important one in the 
time of Caligula which resulted in the per- 
manent establishment of the Roman rule, The 
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evidences of the old historians and of the 
British coins are treated very judiciously, and 
the two chapters will be read with pleasure, 
although it may be news to many of our 
readers that a triumphal arch of the Emperor 
Claudius still exists at Boulogne. 

The founding and the laying out of the 
Roman colony under Claudius, or, more pro- 
bably, under Publius Ostorius, who arrived 
and who remained in Britain after the brief 
visit of the Emperor, is also an interesting 
chapter. Reference is made to the statement 
of Tacitus, with respect to the erection of the 
Temple of Claudius, a theatre, a senate-house, 
&c., and the chapter concludes with a graphic 
account of the revolt of the Iceni and other 
tribes, under Boadicea, when Verulamium, 
Londinium, and Colonia fell before their 
furious onslaught and were reduced to ashes. 
The probability that cur town was then unde- 
fended by a wall is referred to, and it appears 
to be more than probable. 

Fitting reference is made to the fact that the 
town can still boast of the existence of its 
Roman wall, which still exists in so perfect a 
condition that it can be traced almost entirely 
along its course. It is.10 ft. thick and is 
backed up by an earthen bank on its inner side 
except to the south, the masonry being of 
rubble and septaria or cement stone, with bands 
of flat Reman tiles. The angles of the wall 
are rounded, as is the case with several of the 
early earthen camps in the north of England, 
and there are some important traces of the 
original west gate, which for some unexplained 
cause appears to have ceased in early times to 
be used as an important entry. The positions 
of the old Roman cemeteries have been well 
made out by discoveries from time to time, and 
some of the finds are of objects of remarkably 
early date, which go far to show that the exist- 
ing site of the town is that of the original 
colony, since the cemeteries have been found 
all around it. The old legends relating to the 
birth of the Empress Helena and her con- 
nexion with Colchester are examined and found 
to be worthless. Our author, in treating of St. 
Helen’s Chapel which has existed in the town 
from time immemorial, might have referred 
with advantage to the recent graceful act of 
Mr. Round in restoring the building, and also 
have made a passing allusion to the inte- 
resting fact, hitherto unrecorded, that the 
foundations are those of a Roman building. 
This is abundantly proved to be the case 
from the circumstance that the Roman tiles 
which occur in regular bands are all unbroken 
ones, showing clearly enough that they have 
not been taken from elsewhere. 

Following the history of the town in its 
chronological order, the advent of the Saxons 
is naturally referred to, and the difficult 
question, ‘‘ What was the fate of the town,” 
is discussed. Our author holds to the opinion 
that, as a rule, the conquered towns, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, were taken, 
sacked, burnt, and left waste and without 
inhabitants. Still, with respect to Colchester, 
he admits that it could not have lain waste for 
long, since, when the Saxons came to colonise 
it, its Roman name had not been forgotten, as 
in a score of cases of Saxon towns on Roman 
sites. Attention might also have been called 
to the fact, which is not a little remarkable in 
the direction of its actual existence, that the 
ground-plan of the Roman town exists to this 
day, to a large extent, in the modern streets, 
and this continuance of existence is apparent 
by the fact that the churches, which are 
numerous and of early foundation, are all 
placed parallel to the streets, showing that they 
were in existencee before the churches. The 
Domesday Survey renders us _ interesting 
evidence that at its early period the burgesses 
had already obtained some sort of municipal 
tights, and had the regulation of their own 
internal affairs. The burgesses were, at the 
period of the survey, 276 in number, and by 
an ingenious calculation the population is 
shown to be 2,250. 

The building of Colchester Castle is attri- 
buted to Eudo Dapifer, and between the 
Conquest and the end of the reign of Rufus, 
“for it is mentioned as existing in the con- 
firmation grant of Henry I.,” and it stands 





on what was the Royal Demesne. Its size, 
155 ft. by 113 ft., renders it by far the largest 
of all the keeps which remain in England. 
Its erection on land belonging to the king or 
derived from him is valuable evidence in 
relation to the position of the castle, which 
is not far from the centre of the town, a very 
anomalous position for a Norman castle, 
placed as this is, having but little if any 
relation to the lines of fortification of the 
latter. Our author speaks of the site having 
been inclosed by earthen mounds. Two of 
these banks, which are of enormous size, 
exist in Mr. Round’s garden, and although 
they are thrown up over early Roman foun- 
dations, there is something so unusual in their 
form, in comparison with what is found in 
relation to other Norman works, that we ven- 
ture to believe that these banks are of late 
Roman date, and that they point to the 
existence of some earlier building on the site 
of the castle. Allusion is made to the tradi- 
tion, that Gundulpb, of Rochester, was the 
architect of the castle, and also to the belief 
that another story once existed above the 
present fabric. 

Our town, like many others, had its full 
share of monastic establishments, and their 
rise, progress, and fall at the Reformation are 
treated of in various chapters, as well as the 
foundation of the Free School, the Charity 
Schools, and Almshouses after that event. 
Religious persecution lighted its fires within 
the walls, and foreign persecution brought 
within them many an industrious refugee, all 
of whom were welcomed by the town,—at first 
at any rate,—and with good reason, for the 
modern well-being and the revival of the trade 
of the town can be traced in no small degree 
to them. The description of the siege of Col- 
chester by Lord Fairfax, and its ever-memorable 
defence under Lucas and Lisle, in 1648, must 
be read to be appreciated. The graphic nar- 
rative is illustrated by a pretty little repro- 
duction of a contemporary map, which shows 
the positions of attackers and defenders. 

A notice of modern events closes this very 
interesting volume, and we can but con- 
gratulate its author upon having brought 
together into moderate compass an array of 
facts and notices of incidents which have far 
more than local importance. The book, like 
all the other volumes, deserves to be read 
carefully by all who are interested in the rise 
and progress of our country, and its moderate 
price places it within reach of all. Our 
notice would not be complete without some 
special reference to perhaps the most inte- 
resting of the items of information in the 
pages before us. There are two taxations of 
the town in the time of Edward I. still 
extant. These records have often been 
referred to, but in our author’s hands their 
evidences are set before the reader, shortly 
and clearly. Not only are they of value in 
recording the names of all the rated inhabi- 
tants, but in the references to the property 
they held, their stocks-in-trade, their furni- 
ture, and such like. 

And a very sordid idea these documents 
render of the daily lives of the people in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
furniture was scanty, personal ornaments all 
but absent, the small quantity of money in 
circulation is simply astonishing, the poor 
style of living is but too apparent, and the 
poverty of the dwellings even of the trading 
class affords us too plain an insight into the 
miserable condition of those of the working 
classes. These documents, which fortunately 
exist so far as Colchester is concerned, are of 
the highest importance to all who would study 
the amount of progress of later years. 








“THE REVIVAL OF ARCHITECTURE.” 
BY GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


NDER the above title Mr. W. 
Morris gave us, in a recent number 
}) of the Fortnightly Review, an enter- 
taining account of his views on 
in general, including architecture. 





things 
From one who is scholar, craftsman, and artist, 
and who was, it is believed, educated as an 
architect, we expect some words of wisdom, 





and we are not wholly disappointed ; we look, 
too, for prophetic utterances from a poet, and 
we get a prophesy. Setting aside the author’s 
statements of his predilection for Gothic, and 
his belief that no other style has ary merit, the 
article is merely a plea for the preservation of 
ancient buildings, partly because the civilised 
world has no style of its own,a truism that it 
can have none, while utility is its only aim, 
and a prophesy that there will be a new style 
throughout the world when the aim of trade is 
different and the working classes are in a 
different position. The re- assertion of 
Aristotle’s dictum that architecture is one of 
the master arts, is hardly likely to be dis- 
puted by any one who understands what archi- 
tecture is, but that the ornamental arts are 
dependent on it is a very different proposition ; 
in fact, the reverse might be easier maintained, 
for, if the utensils and adjuncts to civilised 
life be shapeless and ugly, we can hardly 
expect such comparatively great and complex 
things as buildings to be beautiful. 

The romantic school of literature, allied as 
it was to archeology, had no doubt some effect 
on the revival of Gothic. Sir Walter Scott’s 
heroes and heroines, though true types of the 
eizhteenth century, masqueraded in Gothic 
clothes and in Gothic buildings. It was, 
perhaps, natural for the readers of his 
novels to jump to the conclusion that some 
of their virtues were imparted to them by the 
Gothic clothes they wore, and the Gothic 
buildings they inhabited ; new buildings were 
accordingly designed after the Gothic fashion, 
in the hopes that they might impart some of 
the old picturesqueness and romantic virtues 
to their inhabitants, just as the supposed 
innocence and virtue of the shepherds 
and shepherdesses caused the courtiers of 
Louis XVI. to masquerade in the dresses of 
the stage shepherds and shepherdesses, and to 
address one another in that bucolical style that 
Swift ridiculed. The Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment was a similar compound ; it was taken 
for granted that the power of the priesthood 
in Gothic times was partly due to the peculiar 
form of the buildings they officiated in, to the 
utensils they used, and to the vestments they 
wore, and the supposed piety of those ages 
was attributed to the same source ; besides, 
in this later movement, an investigation 
of the principles of Gothic gave a new occu- 
pation to many clergymen, professors, and 
antiquaries. As the Romantic school in 
letters was opposed to the Classic, so was the 
picturesque in the visual arts. Besides the 
natural avidity for change (the Classic ideal 
having lasted for nearly three centuries), it 
cannot be doubted that perfection of proportion 
and form, which is the animating principle of 
Classic, was not so acutely felt as in the earlier 
days of the Renaissance, and the almost stereo- 
typed arrangement of facades became dull, not to 
speak of the continuance of an apparent method 
of construction that had long been superseded. 
There seemed, too, more chance of pruning 
semi-barbaric luxuriance, and of giving grace 
to semi-barbaric vigour, than of giving vitality 
again to the dregs of the current style, and that, 
too, in an age when there was not even the 
semblance of a desire for visual beauty, even 
if there were not a Puritanical revulsion 
against it,—when, in fact, the ordinary house 
which Mr. Morris aptly defines as “a brick 
box with a slate lid,” was considered as “a 
good sensible house.” In 1812 the Smiths put 
the prevailing sentiment into Cobbett’s mouth, 
on the rebuilding of Drury Lane Theatre :— 
“You are now got into a large, comfortable 
house. Not into a gimecrack palace; not 
into a Solomon's Temple; not into a frost- 
work of Brobdingnag filigree; but into a 
plain, honest, homely, industrious, wholesome, 
brown brick playhouse.” A sentiment, I fear, 
that is even now reiterated in the heart of 
hearts of many who are considered the patrons 
of art. This truly was the fallow of archi- 
tectural art,—a fallow that probably never 
existed before, for there was a deliberate desire 
to exclude beauty, while even at the over- 
running of the Roman Empire the savages 
would probably have had something orna- 
mental, if they could have compassed it. 
Successful nations, civilised in all but the 
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visual fine arts, will not wait for the re-develop- | 
ment of art, when they want magnificent 
buildings, and can see the remains of old ones 
at home or abroad. Greek temples and 
entrances were imitated without a question of 
their fitness for other uses and for another 
clime. Gothic was here, and was at first 
imitated, with as little regard to its appro- 
priateness, and as its principles were lost it was 
a new field of study for an analytical age, and 
offered as well a new quarry for use. Mr. 
Morris, like his masters, Pugin and Mr. 
Ruskin, can see no goodness, no beauty, and 
no fitness in any style but Gothic. The merits 
of Gothic are many, you may call it picturesque, 
quaint, original, wonderful, daring, mysterious, 
vigorous, sometimes even sublime; but if 
beauty means perfect proportion, with perfect 
grace of form, to call it beautiful is to use 
sanguage in the same loose way as people who 
call a tender leg of mutton beautiful. It was 
mainly from its lack of this quality that it 
perished at the touch of the Renaissance, 
revealing itself like Satan at the touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear. 

Mr. Morris does scant justice to the won- 
éerful feat mainly performed by English archi- 
tects within about half a century, of being able 
¢o use Gothic as it was used in Gothic times, 
so that had a Gothic architect come to life, he 
might think he was in his own age again. 
Considering that Michelet thought Gothic 
could only have been executed by celibate 
priests, fired by enthusiasm, this feat may well 
excite our wonder and admiration. 

It is surprising that, amongst the number of 
the praised, W. Burges is not included, the 
most original and vigorous of the band of Neo- 
Goths. Mr. Morris seems surprised that the 
Neo-Goths, having carried the style as far as it 
ever went, could not carry it farther, forgetting 
that it had worked itself out and died a natural 
death, that its construction was not ours, nor 
did its semi-barbarous esthetic qualities appeal 
to what little taste was left in the nineteenth 
century. If the people of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were sick of “grisly saints and martyrs 
hairy,” these were hardly likely to captivate 
the taste of the nineteenth. The semi-Classic 
revival in the shape of the Dutch Renaissance, 
comically called the “Queen Anne Style,” 
made at least a step towards the re-habilitation 
of the familiar Classic forms, and brought us 
back to the course of history, Gothic having 
extruded itself like a vein of porphyry amongst 
limestone rocks. 

We are still in the full fallow of architecture, 
the only difference being that the architects 
are better taught and more highly skilled 
than they have been for nearly two 
centuries,—if we exclude a few exceptional 
men,—and they have an infinitely greater 
acquaintance with the architecture of all 
present and all past work; but architects, 
from the nature of things, by no means afford 
enough leaven to leaven the lump, even if the 
different sorts of leaven they supply did not 
naturally destroy each other : no fine art can 
flourish unless it can meet with accurate and 
intense appreciation. Can any one assert that 
the exquisite proportions or form of any archi- 
tecture done in our lifetime has given a thrill 
of rapture to a hundred people, and can we 
wonder that men of genius will not wear their 
lives out, in striving for ideal perfection, when 
the whole people are as callous as the nether 
millstone ? 

Do eloquence and rhetoric flourish under a 
despotism ? Must there not be a free people 
to be persuaded and enchanted ? 

The great epochs of poetry have occurred, 
when the nation of the poet has been stirred 
to the inmost recesses of its soul by conflicting 
emotions, when hope and fear, joy and despera- 
tion, exultation and despair, have played on 
every chord of the heart ; and when success 
has crowned the nation’s hopes, the poets born 
in the days of desperate anxieties have poured 
forth their song of exultation and praise. 
Consider the times of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats: high poetry is not to be got in 
grovelling ages. 

Architecture only flourishes in architectural 


accelerate or retard such an epoch. There is 
one thing we certainly can do, we can fit our- 
selves to make the most of the epoch when it 
does come. 

The cause of fine art epochs has, as far as I 
know, never been investigated ; certain causes 
must, however, concur. There must be suffi- 
cient ease and leisure for the cultivation of 
taste, comparative peace and accumulated 
wealth, and an active desire to adorn the 
country with magnificent monuments. The 
ease and leisure, the peace and accumulated 
wealth may concur, but there may not be the 
desire to cultivate taste or to adorn the 
country. If there exists vigour and energy 
amongst the people, it is obvious, if there is no 
taste, that energy must be expended in other 
directions. The moral and intellectual fibre of 
the people of each age must perforce modify 
the views of the next, for we are insensibly 
warped by our education ; accidental circum- 
stances may often impel large bodies of the 
population to turn in one direction rather 
than another; “the accursed love of gold” has 
and will attract mankind to the readiest means 
of getting it; different paths have led at 
different times to the highest reputation, which 
is more valued than gold; the comparative 
safety of the pursuit is, too, another element in 
its popularity. 

During the Gothic period, under the dead 
hand of the church, you could only think safely 
on architecture, the visual fine arts, and music, 
if you wanted to escape imprisonment, torture, 
or the stake. At the Renaissance the entire 
range of human knowledge showed its vista to 
mankind, And after the Reformation, science, 
or the investigation of the laws of nature, 
seemed to have most fascination for mankind, 
and when the discovered laws began to be 
applied to human needs, wealth was created 
beyond the dreams of the alchymist. Men’s 
thoughts have been turned exclusively to the 
intellectual side of existence, and in the mad 
race for knowledge, power, and pelf, beauty has 
been overlooked and trampled under foot, as a 
thing too slight for the attention of a human 
being. Aristotle’s profound remark that the 
end of life is to learn how to employ one’s 
leisure nobly, has hitherto been overlooked, 
and only one of his four sections of education 
has been considered worthy of the attention of 
the State, z.¢., reading and writing. Gymnastic, 
music, and the graphic arts have been wholly 
overlooked. 

Wealth has had a development unprece- 
dented in the world, and the bulk of people in 
England have unprecedented leisure ; there is, 
however, only one marked development of 
taste, 7.¢., that for colour. The means of learn- 
ing the art of drawing and modelling, and of 
cultivating taste is now provided for the 
wealthier classes at the universities, and though 
drawing is not compulsory, as it will be, at the 
Board schools, the Government cheap drawing 
and modelling schools are open in every town. 

Picture galleries of old, modern and con- 
temporary pictures and sculptures, exist in 
most of the large towns, so that if the taste for 
beauty does not develop in the next generation, 
it must be owing to causes beyond man’s 
control. 

It is not surprising that there is nothing in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth, for which mankind 
care ; that they are indifferent whether their 
buildings soar in the air or grovel on the 
ground, whether they are beautifully propor- 
tioned and composed or whether they are the 
mere huddling together of incongruous and dis- 
cordant parts. At present the only question 
that interests mankind is, whether they can 
be built quickly and are cheap. For the last 
century, the question has been how to solve 
the problems before us at all, not whether the 
things made are fair to look on. To produce 
beauty has not been asked for, but how to 
perfect the steam-engine, and, when this was 
done, how to apply it to produce the neces- 
saries and comforts of life; how to move 
rapidly from one place to another; and 
this involved the bridging of rivers and 
arms of the sea, the levelling of valleys, 
and the boring of hills; how to com- 





epochs. The question is whether we can 


municate instantaneously with the uttermost 





| parts of the earth; how to produce artificial 


light on a grand scale ; how to use electricity, 
not to speak of how to use new materials, and 
to use up waste products. And so intent have 
we been on our problems, so eager have we 
been to get rich, that we have overlooked 
beauty, and so surrounded have we been with 
every form of ugliness, that we have grown 
callous. It cannot be said that architects 
have been behindhand ; thousands of small 
houses, shops, and villas throughout England 
show the greatest care and skill in their 
arrangement for health and comfort, so as to 
earn the praise of cultivated foreigners. There 
are attempts to clothe them with shapeliness, 
to enrich them according to the architect’s 
taste ; but no style can arise until there is not 
only a general development of taste, but a con- 
sensus of it in some definite direction. 

Until works of an enduring and monu- 
mental character are common enough to cause 
strenuous efforts for their proper constructive 
and zsthetic solution, we can never hope to 
rival the vaulted structures of Rome, of 
Byzantium, or the Middle Ages. Iron, which 
forms the groundwork of most of our larger 
constructions, has as yet received but little 
attention on its «esthetic side owing to the 
want of taste and parsimony of the public. 

My own impression is that the form modern 
architecture will take is that of elegant sim- 
plicity, where the exquisiteness of the curves 
and proportions will represent the skill and 
experience of half a lifetime, and adorned, too, 
with noble sculpture and harmonious colour. 
Our civilisation seems far removed from the 
semi-barbaric vigour of the Middle Ages, and 
its mechanical repetition of unlovely form. 

A profession like architecture, that requires 
such opposite capacities in its votaries, that 
involves such vast knowledge and such infinite 
labour, must meet with adequate reward in 
wealth, honour, and reputation if it is to 
flourish. Ought we not rather to be surprised 
that it is so excellent, when its money rewards 
are contemptible, and its only other rewards 
are ingratitnde and obloquy. 








NOTES. 


duced in the House of Commons 
on Monday for the improvement 

. of the rivers Bann, Barrow, and 
Shannon, by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. These rivers were reported upon 
some time ago by the Royal Commission on 
Irish Public Works, and their recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the Government. 
The mode of payment, however, proposed by 
the Commission, is not followed. It had been 
proposed to provide funds by loan and free 
grant for the execution of the works only, 
leaving their maintenance to be otherwise pro- 
vided for, but Mr. Balfour prefers to reduce 
the amount to be expended in capital sum and 
to provide means of maintaining the works. 
The engineer who laid down the plans has 
been requested by the Government to super- 
intend their execution, and he has consented. 
The Treasury will supply the money, partly by 
way of loan secured on annual payments by 
the occupiers of the whole of the lands in each 
river basin, and partly by free grants. The 
object is to lower the water-level of those 
rivers in times of flood, so as to afford 
at all times a free outlet for the land 
drainage ; and it is the first time that 
the important,—and we may say the true, 
—principle of rating the whole of the 
landsin a river basin has been put into prac- 
ticable form, the lower lands, which are prac- 
tically benefited by relief from floods being 
rated higher than the uplands, which receive 
no practical benefit, but which, nevertheless, 
are implicated, inasmuch as they contribute by 
their free drainage to swell the amount of 
injury to the lands below. It is estimated 
that a penny in the pound on the rateable 
value of the uplands will be their fair propor- 
tion. Whenwe have examined the Bills, not 
yet issued, it may be worth while to return to 
the subject more at length. On the second 
reading of these Bills, some highly-important 








principles of arterial drainage will probably be 
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debated, and so brought under general atten- 
tion more closely than they have hitherto 
been. 





HE Grand Committee on Trade have not 
yet disposed of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill, the 25th clause (that relating to 
undue preference) being productive of several 
amendments and discussions. Mr. Bolton 
proposed that only “competing traders or 
classes of traders” should have the right to 
complain that different charges for similar 
merchandise or similar services were made. 
This was negatived, and Sir R. Paget carried 
an amendment making the clause clearly 
applicable where any undue difference of treat- 
ment was made,—not merely difference in 
rates. It will beremembered that subsection 2 
provided that, in deciding whether such differ- 
ence did or did not amount to undue pre- 
ference, the Court might consider whether such 
lower charge was necessary for the purpose of 
securing, in the interests of the public, the 
traffic in respect of which it was made. A 
large proportion of the Committee were of 
opinion that this would undo the provision 
already agreed to that there should be no 
difference in treatment between home and 
foreign traffic. Sir Michael Hicks Beach did 
not think ‘the second sub-section in any way 
qualified the first, and on his promising to 
bring forward a proposal at the next meeting 
making this clear, the motion to omit it was 
negatived by 39 to 15. In fulfilment of this 
promise, the following words were submitted to 
the Committee at last Monday’s sitting, and 
unanimously agreed to :—“ No railway com- 
pany shall make, nor shall the Court sanction, 
any difference in the rates or charge made 
for, or any difference in the treatment of, 
home and foreign merchandise in respect 
of the same or similar services.” It was also 
agreed at this sitting to give the Committee 
power to take into consideration whether the 
inequality complained of could not be removed 
without unduly reducing the rate charged to 
the complainant. This apparently means that 
inequalities will be adjusted by low rates being 
advanced instead of high ones being reduced. 
By a majority of one vote only the Committee 
decided that the Commissioners shall be bound 
to hold that the charging of a lower rate per 
mile for a longer than for a shorter distance 
constitutes undue preference. It appears to us, 
looking at these two decisions, that such in- 
dustries as the fish trade will be prevented 
from deriving much benefit from this clause ; 
for the effect will probably be to send up long- 
distance charges where any competitor situated 
somewhere en route claims proportional rates. 
The awkward “equal mileage” question is 
bound to obtrude itself here, and unfortunately 
seems not unlikely to lead to unworkable pro- 
visions being inserted in the Bill. 





‘NNHE discussion in Committee of the main- 

tenance of roads clause of the Local 
Government Bill, on the 28th ult., was in great 
measure the discussion of a string of abortive 
amendments, of which one after another was 
“by leave withdrawn.” This list included an 
amendment by Sir J. Dorrington that the 
Councils should not take over the maintenance 
of roads till April 1, 1890, apparently from 
an idea that they could not be prepared to 
do so ; but it was pointed out that they would 
have power under the terms of another amend- 
ment (which the Government were willing to 
accept) to delegate the repairs to District 
Councils for a convenient period. Sir W. 
Bartelott subsequently moved an amendment 
of a remarkably illogical character, to leave with 
the County Council the responsibility for repair- 
ing the main roads, but relieving them from any 
duty of keeping up the footpaths, and further, 
to provide that the County Council should not 
be responsible for any repair otherwise than 
“ what was necessary for retaining the same in 
a condition for the conveyance of the through 
traffic” : a curious example of the utterly un- 
businesslike notions of some of our legislators. 
By what possible process did Sir W. Bartelott 
imagine that it was to be settled exactly how 
much repair was necessary for through traffic, 
and at what point the repair became such as to 


traffic ? Of course, this proposal was negatived. 
A better fate attended another still more ela- 
borate amendment proposed by the same 
member, the main object of which was to em- 
power the County Council to require a District 
Council to contract for the maintenance of its 
roads on consideration of annual payments 
made to them by the County Council for that 
purpose, such payments not to be made until 
the Surveyor of the County Council had 
certified that the work was efficiently done. 
The object of this amendment was to 
place the maintenance in the hands of 
the local authority, which would best know 
what was required from time to time on the 
roads, but to keep the eye of the county autho- 
rity over the work. This was agreed to. Mr. 
M‘Laren introduced also a sensible amendment 
to empower the urban authority to claim for the 
maintenance, “improvement, and enlargement,” 
of a road, citing a case in which an urban 
authority had had to pay out of its own pocket 
for wood paving on the ground that this was 
not ‘‘ maintenance.” Eventually the amend- 
ment was carried in an improved form 
suggested by Mr. Stansfeld, who substituted 
“reasonable improvement” for “improvement 
and enlargement”; the latter phrase might 
certainly open a rather wide door to an urban 
authority. The adoption of this amendment 
is also satisfactory, for it would be against the 
public interest, and very hard on an urban 
authority of enlightened views, that the adop- 
tion of an improved form of paving, which 
would save a great deal in annual expenditure, 
should become the occasion of what would 
practically be a fine on those who had initiated 
the improvement. Another amendment that 
was carried was proposed by Mr. Brunner, 
to settle the amount of contribution by a 
County Council to an urban authority by 
direct reference to the Local Government 
Board, instead of by arbitration. This was 
carried, and appears to be an arrangement 
calculated to promote economy both of time and 
money, as well as simplicity of working, in- 
asmuch as the Local Board is already the final 
authority in case of non-agreement in the ap- 
pointment of an arbitrator. 





At the same sitting of the Committtee to 

which reference is made above, the ques- 
tion of clause 16 of the Local Government 
Bill, referring to the pollution of rivers, came 
up. The clause, as standing, empowers each 
County Council to enforce the provisions of 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act for that 
portion of a river within its own county. Mr. 
Brunner proposed an amendment to place the 
whole control of the river under a joint com- 
mittee appointed from all the County Councils 
through whose counties the river flows. He 
said :— 

‘The protection of a river from _ pollution 
required a very high degree of scientific knowledge, 
which might be more easily secured by a large and 
important body than by a small local one. When 
once people began to consider the river as an entity 
from its source to its outlet, they would take 
greater care in seeing that the stream was not pol- 
luted, and that floods were prevented. By putting 
this power into the hands of the reasonable body of 
men who would be appointed to sit on those local 
bodies, the rivers would be cared for in every par- 
ticular, and the country as a whole would reap an 
enormous benefit.” 


We seem to be going on a continually ascend- 
ing scale in search of some authority which 
will honestly and effectually administer against 
the pollution of the rivers. The Rivers Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act has failed because in so 
many cases those whose duty it was to enforce 
penalties were themselves the offenders. The 
County Council is proposed as a superior body 
which would be above the temptations of 
smaller local bodies. Mr. Brunner thinks 
even County Councils could not be trusted to 
act separately in this matter, but that if all 
linked together, they will exercise a mutual 
check on each other. “ Nothing of the sort,” 
says Mr. Bradlaugh, in continuing the dis- 
cussion; “it would make matters worse ; 
power ought to be taken from the local 
authorities, and put in the hands of the 





Local Government Board, so that penalties 


have special reference to Borough or local | 





might be enforced against those people who 
would not enforce them against themselves.” 
The Attorney-General suggested that in the 
case of local pollutions the County Council 
ought to have the power of dealing with them 
without waiting for the support of a committee 
of all the counties. But the fact is, as Mr. 
Brunner rightly said, that pollution of a river 
can hardly be said in any case to be really or 
wholly “local” ; it may affect all the lower 
portions of the river running through the other 
districts or counties. Ultimately, the clause 
was allowed to stand over for the present, 
with an implied undertaking on the part of Mr. 
Ritchie that it should be strengthened in the 
Report stage, though he believed the County 
Council would be a sufficiently large and im- 
portant body to override local interests. It 
ought to be so, no doubt; but it seems to 
be one of the most difficult things in the 
world to get any authority to deal fairly and 
efficiently in regard to river pollution ; and 
moreover we are disposed to support Mr.. 
Brunner’s view that a river should be treated 
as a whole in regard to this question, and not 
in “sections.” It is all very well to divide 
high roads into sections and make each district 
responsible for its own section; but in the case 
of the pollution of a river, which is a mass of 
moving water, it is often the district below the 
point of pollution which suffers much more 
than that in which the pollution takes place, 
and we are decidedly of Mr. Brunner’s view 
that a river should be legislated for as a whole, 
and not in parts. 





BILL has been introduced into the House 

of Commons,.prepared and brought in by 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. A. de Tatton Egerton, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. Lawson, and 
Mr. Forrest Fulton, to restrict the height of 
buildings in the metropolis. The object of 
the Bill is to give to the Home Secretary,, 
pending the election of the London County 
Council,and then to that Council, powers to 
restrict the excessive height of buildings in 
existing streets in London. Under the Metro- 
polis Management Amendment Act, 1862: 
(25 & 26 Vict., cap. 102), sec. 85, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has such powers in 
the case of new structures ; but in the case of 
existing structures, neither the Board nor 
any Government Department has any power 
to restrict the height of buildings. By 
the Bill no building, except a church or 
chapel, shall be erected in any street, thorough- 
fare, or place of less width than 60 ft., which 
shall exceed in height the width of the said 
street, &c., without the consent, in writing, of 
the Secretary of State before the election of 
the London County Council, and, after its 
election, of such County Council, nor shall the 
height of any building so erected be increased 
in height. The District Surveyor or other 
officer of the Metropolitan Board or the County 
Council is to inform the Secretary of State of 
any infraction of this Act. The Bill is down 
for second reading on Monday next, the 9th 
instant. It is of considerable importance to 
builders and landowners, and is likely to 
meet with opposition. It would appear that 
the Bill has heen framed to meet the case of 
the large mansion at Albert Gate on land 
belonging to Lord Rosebery, now in course of 
erection, and the proposed extension of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, York-street, Westminster. 





HERE is to be a “Final Conference on 
Technical Education,” to be held at Fins- 
bury Technical College, at eight, on Wednes- 
day evening next, under the presidency of 
Sir Albert Rollit. This is the last of a series 
of conferences in which technical education 
has been discussed in reference to training for 
special trades. In this closing conference a 
more general discussion of the subject is 
invited, especially in regard to the proposals 
for technical education now before Parliament. 





5 hese Scottish Art Review, a monthly journal 
published in Glasgow, and of which the 
first two numbers (June and July) are before 
us, is a periodical of very high tone, and in- 
cludes in the first two numbers some very 
good art-criticism, especially a short article on 
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the sculpture at the Glasgow Exhibition 
Tunning through the two numbers. The 
writer, who signs “ Doryphorus,” knows 
thoroughly what he is about in speaking of 
sculpture and its objects and conditions. The 
Review deals with music and poetry as well 
as “art” in the ordinary sense, in articles 
which we have read with pleasure, though 
we restrict ourselves from dealing with 
those subjects here. In the July number 
Mr. John Honeyman contributes a thoughtful 
article on the “ Exhibiting of Architectural 
Drawings.” The only portion of the Scottish 
Art Review we dislike the tone of is the 
criticism on painting, which is onesided and 
captious, and holds up the standard of the 
eccentricities of the new school, which, to our 
thinking, are going far to kill painting alto- 
gether ; and the characterisation of the exhi- 
bition of the “ New English Art Club” as one 
in which “the common-place, self-satisfied 
productions which bulk so largely elsewhere 
are conspicuous by their absence,” is almost 
amusing. We should have said there was 
hardly any exhibition open in London where 
there was more “self-satisfaction” with less 
excuse for it. The painting criticism of the 
Review is hardly, to use Matthew Arnold’s 
phase, “at the centre of the subject”; it is 
“clique” criticism. But in general we admire 
the tone of the Review, which we see is in its 
next number to take a more important shape, 
and come out as an illustrated journal. 





_—_ years ago we gave a tolerably detailed 

description of Lord Londesborough’s col- 
lection of arms and armour, when it was on 
loan at a large exhibition. It is to be regretted 
that this remarkable collection is now in pro- 
cess of dispersion at Christie’s, where it has 
attracted a great deal of interest while on view. 
A great many of the swords and guns are of 
great beauty and interest in an artistic point 
of view; and in the swords it may be ob- 
served that artistic design goes hand in hand 
with convenience and suitability for work ; 
while in the old gun-stocks the practical fitness 
and convenience seem in inverse ratio to the 
artistic beauty of the decoration. The Spanish 
rapier numbered 31, with what is described as 
a “swept hilt,” 2. ¢, a guard formed by long 
sweeping curves of metal, is a noble piece of 
work. Among other interesting swords we 
noticed No. 29, dated 1517, with a shell 
guard and an ivory handle, the blade inscribed 
with the words, “ castas : paupert : obedien :” 


and a “main - gauche,” or dagger, for 
the left-hand in sword duels, the use 
of which is illustrated in Mr. Pettie’s 


brilliant picture of “a sword and dagger 
fight.” The “Dag” (No. 60), inlaid with 
figures, birds, and animals, in ivory and pearl, 
is a remarkable work, and illustrates, with its 
three barrels and three locks, an early idea of 
the revolver, only that it is moved round in the 
hand instead of turning on a mechanical 
centre. A German wheel-lock gun (77), nobly 
inlaid with ivory, is a splendid piece of six- 
teenth-century work. One of the most remark- 
able lots was the suit of armour, No. 145 in the 
catalogue, beautifully and delicately engraved 
everywhere, and formerly further set off by 
gilding, of which only the traces remain. Life 
was certainly more picturesque in the days when 
people wore such panoplies. 





To collection of objects lately brought home 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie from Egypt, and 
which are on view in a room in the Egyptian 
Hall, contains one feature of novel interest, in 
the shape of the portrait heads which were 
painted for insertion into the upper portions 
of the mummy-cases of late date, in the place 
occupied by the conventional modelled head in 
the more ancient and orthodox mummy-cases. 
A number of these, in remarkably good pre- 
servation, are placed round the room, and one 
or two are seen in their places on the mummy- 
cases. These, however, of course, cannot be 
regarded as Egyptian work; they belong to 
the late Roman empire period, perhaps 200 
A.D., or thereabouts, and are essentially 
Roman work. Among the various hetero- 
geneous articles we noticed some wooden 
cramps “ from the masonry of crocodile tombs,’» 
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some four or five centuries B.C., according to 
Mr. Petrie’s idea. These are pieces of wood, 
about 14 in. long, thicker at the ends than in 
the middle, performing the part of a dovetail. 
The wood seems in very good condition still. 


ORD HARDWICKE’S gallery of old 
masters was sold at Christie’s on Satur- 

day last. One was a large painting by Samuel 
Scott of the Tower as seen from the Thames 
(1753), where will be the middle of the new 
Tower bridge. Bought for 441/. (Scott). 
Scott's copy of the White Tower, as re- 
habilitated by Wren, is noteworthy, inas- 
much as he has drawn its most striking 
feature in a wrong position and scale. He 
places St. John the Evangelist’s chapel, with 
its two crypts, against the northern, instead of 
the southern, end of the eastern wall of the 
keep. Nor does he show all of the windows 
and loops correctly as to size and situation. 
As seen in his picture the diminished apse, 
which is really 42 ft. in outside diameter, does 
further duty as the base of the circular north- 
eastern turret, formerly Flamstead’s observatory. 
That turret, being about one-third engaged, 
has a diameter of 22 ft., rises from the ground 
to the roof, and projects 3 ft. more from the 
northern than from the eastern wall. <A royal 
standard flies from the pole on the roof, which 
would not be the case nuw unless the sovereign 
were within the walls. All the southern side 
of the Inner Ward is clearly depicted,—the 
Bell Tower ; Wakefield, or Hall, Tower ; 
the adjoining Treasury House, whereof we 
gave an illustration on 7th August, 1886, just 
before its final destruction ; and the recently 
restored Lanthorn (olim New) Tower ; and, on 
the Outer Ward, St. Thomas’ Tower (Traitors’ 
Gate), with the riverside promenade, or wharf, 
to which the public were admitted until the 
outbreak of our war with Russia in 1854, 
Here, too, are seen some of the Ordnance store- 
houses and offices, of brick or wood, which from 
time to time were erected about the Inner 
Ward. Of these the greater part have within 
the past five years been cleared away. In the 
foreground is anchored one of the characteristic 
Dutch eel-ships, its high round bows and 
quarter well browned and varnished, now rarer 
visitors to Billingsgate than of old, but which 
may still be seen in their pristine form and 
colour at Hole Haven, by Canvey Island. This 
vessel has two masts, being of what is tech- 
nically known as the “ Dogger-man” rig. In 
the distance are Wren’s St. Paul’s, Monument, 
and beautiful towers of St. Magnus and St. 
Dunstan, and London Bridge with its houses 
and pointed arches. Canaletto’s large picture of 
Covent Garden, looking west down King-street, 
circa 1750, shows the open market-place, with 
its booths and coffee-houses, one of them Mrs. 
Butler’s notorious “ Finish,” along the southern 
side, and another, King’s night-house,—wrongly 
placed by St. Paul’s portico by Hogarth,— 
Tavistock-row (pulled down 1885-6); Inigo 
Jones’s Church of St. Paul, with its platform 
and steps (since levelled) and two flanking 
gateways, and his Great, or northern, Piazza. 
Lord Orford’s house (until lately Evans’s, or 
Paddy Green’s, and now the New Club), 
built in 1716, for Edward Russell, victor 
at Cape La Hogue, has its original top floor, 
and the Piazza its third (attic) floor with 
dormer windows and tile roofing, modified into 
its modern shape about 65 years ago. From 
the Piazza hangs the sign “ Haddock’s Bagnio. 
Sweating, Cupping, and Bathing at 2/6,” and 
next door, westwards, is Noble’s French Wine 
House, from Bow-street. Beneath the arches 
stand sedan chairs. A few Hogarthian episodes 
are introduced amongst the porters and sales- 
women. The pillar, erected in 1668, is capped 
with the cubical stone that had sun dials on 
three of its faces, with the gilded sphere at top. 
It is-shown as situated a little south of the 
central walk, where it remained until 1790. 
At the south-eastern corner of King-street 
stands the Swan, which is marked by the sign 
of a jug on a post in Hogarth’s (reversed) print 
of “Morning,” published March 25, 1738. 
With this fine picture by Canaletto, who 
died 1768, should be compared J. Maurer’s 
view of 1751., bought for 2101. (Agnew). 





| The little painting of the Court of Chancery, 





Westminster Hall, in Lord Macclesfield’s 
time, with portraits of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Serjeant Pengelly, and Sir Philip 
Yorke, is mainly remarkable as a study of 
coifs, wigs, and robes. The public stand in 
two side galleries, and attorneys with their 
dogs in the foreground. The tipstaff carries 
his emblem of office ; the mace and bag are 
conspicuously displayed. Lord Parker was. 
made Lord Chancellor on May 12, 1718, elevated 
Earl of Macclesfield November 5th, 1721, and 
impeached in June, 1725. Sir Philip Yorke, 
Solicitor-General 1720-4, and Attorney-General 
1724-33, was elevated to the bench and peerage 
as Lord Chief Justice and Baron Hardwicke in 
1733. Mr. Agnew bought this picture for 


115/. 10s. ; Peter Neefs’s interior of Antwerp. 


Cathedral, with devotees, beggars, and dogs, by 
Francks, was sold for 63/. to Mr. Colnaghi. 
HE town of Guildford, one of the three or 
four most picturesque towns in England, 
was en féte on the 28th ult. to celebrate the 
opening of the Castle grounds, which have been 
laid out as a pleasure garden. The old keep and 
the few other remains of the old Castle have been 
carefully preserved, and too much praise cannot 
be given to Mr. H. Peak, the Borough Sur- 
veyor, for his judicious treatment of the old 
structure. He has resisted the temptation to 
tamper with the dilapidations, and such repairs 
as have been aciually obligatory have been 
done in such a way as to clearly tell their tale. 
Thus an iron newel staircase has been fitted 
into the old turret in place of the destroyed 
stone steps, and this is arranged to stand clear 
of the walls, so as not to inferfere with them. 


The old bowling-green is connected with the. 


Castle proper, and a band-stand erected. One 
can only hope that the Town Council will find 
their action so successful as to inspire them to 
go further and acquire the meadow beyond and 
the interesting portion of the Castle walls 
bounding it. More space, which should be 
valuable, will thus be acquired, and the rest 
of the ruins preserved and presented to the 
view of the general public. In the evening a 
highly effective torch-light procession passed 
through the streets in honour of the occasion. 


SB COUTTS LINDSAY proposes to have 

an exhibition of pastels at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in the autumn. This form of art has. 
received much more attention lately in France 
than in England, but the practice of it 
reviving here also, and if any number of artists 
of power and ability take it up the exhibition 
will be one of considerable interest. 





We: publish in another column a corre- 
spondence between one of the com- 
petitors in the St. George’s MHanover- 
square Baths competition and the Clerk to 
the Baths and Washhouses Commissioners. 
The correspondence speaks for itself, and 


readers can form their own judgment as to- 


whether the line taken by the Commissioners 
is or is not unfair to the competitors. As we 
have said, we have little sympathy with the 
constant efforts of competing architects to 
upset the decision in a competition ; and in 
relation to this competition we know that 
prope interested in upsetting the decision 
ave made, or attempted to make, a dis- 
ingenuous use of the press in their own favour : 
we know this because one man, who admitted 
that he had an interest in one of the rejected 
plans, wanted us to accept an article on the 
subject from him ; and we fear this kind of 
thing is done more often than innocent out- 
siders suppose. On the other hand, we have 
received indignant private letters from a 
member of the Vestry repudiating all idea of 


unfairness or favouritism, and stating that the- 


Commissioners were under no obligation to say 
more than they had said. We think other- 
wise. It appears to us that the Commissioners 
have either been unfair to the competitors or 
unfair to themselves. If their reasons for 
declining to accept the assessor's choice were 
good ones, their best course would have been 
to have printed his report, exhibited the plans, 
and invited public criticism. They did none 
of these things; and it is not surprising that 


the competitors, rightly or wrongly, suspect 


that they have not been fairly treated. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue Salon of 1888 is over, and the Palais 
d’Industrie will, after a few weeks, reopen its 
doors for one of the industrial exhibitions which 
are periodically organised under various titles, 
and which in general are really only huge 
bazaars for the sale of “articles de Paris.” 
The exhibition next promised is under the high- 
sounding title of ‘“‘ Exposition de Sauvetage et 
d’Hygiéne,” and if it proves to be of real 
interest we shall give some account of it. 

The Salon medals of honour in the sections 
of painting, sculpture, and engraving have been 
much disputed this year. After two sittings 
M. Détaille had the paintings medal by 108 
votes, against 26 for M. Benjamin Constant. 
The other names put up for the medal were 
those of MM. Roll, Henner, Albert Maignon, 
Pelouze, Humbert, Vollon, Flameng, Hébert, 
and Harpignies. In sculpture the contest lay 
between M. Tony Noel and M. Tuscan, author 
of the group in marble, “ L’Aveugle et la 
Paralytique,”’ the last being chosen by 98 to 
24 votes. The result was a surprise to many, 
for the ‘‘ Pro Patrid morituri’’ of M. Noel was 
generally considered the leading work of the 
year in sculpture. In the section of engraving 
the medal was awarded to M. Hédouin, M. 
Achille Jacquet coming next in the voting. 

In the architectural section there was no 
such contest, the medal being awarded at the 
first “tour de scrutin’”’ to M. Deglane. The 


other medals awarded in the architectural 


section were, “‘premiére médaille” to M. 


‘Girault; second medals to MM. Hardion, 


Ruprich-Robert, Breasson, Redon, Roussi; 
third medals to MM. Jay, Lafargue, Rigault, 
Paul Laffolye, Lewicki, and Augustin Salleron. 
Among twenty-four ‘‘ honourable mentions” 
appeared the names of MM. Carle, Geisse, 
Lachouque, Laguerriére, 
Moussis, Sandier, and Schmitt; of the drawings 
exhibited by the last-named architect we have 
spoken particularly. 

As for the “ Prix de Salon,” the council of 
the Beaux Arts, after a long discussion, decided 


- that they would decline to award it this year. 


The opening of the new Hédtel des Postes is 
at last definitely announced, and the new lifts 
made at the Carl factory are said to operate 
very satisfactorily. They are worked by steam. 
It is probable, therefore, that the postal service 


an shortly be transferred into M. Guadet’s 


building, and the ugly sheds which the postal 
authorities have had erected on the Tuileries 
site, for the temporary transaction of business, 
will, it is to be hoped, be removed at the first 
opportunity. Until the finances of the Govern- 
ment permit of the erection of an important 
building (palace or museum) on this site, it 


is intended to form it into an ornamental 
square, decorated with statues, at a cost of 


about 50,000 francs. 

A good deal of work is going on now in the 
gardens in connexion with the Exhibition, the 
erection of various ornamental fountains, &c. 
The floor of the second story of the Eiffel 


‘Tower is laid, and it is intended that on the 


14th of the month it should be made the point 
for the principal firework display of the National 


‘Féte. The same day, the mayors of 2,900 prin- 


cipal places in France, the senators, deputies, 
and the Parisian Municipality will take part in 
an immense banquet, which M. Alphand has 
been commissioned to organise in one of the 


galleries in the Champs de Mars, temporarily 


decorated for the occasion. 

We may mention, in the neighbourhood of the 
Exhibition, the rapid completion of the museum 
built at the cost of the Duchesse de Galliera in 


the Rue Pierre Chanon, from the designs of 


M. Ginain, and of which the facade combines 


-picturesquely with the surrounding trees, and 


will add a pleasing feature to the architectural 


surroundings of the Exhibition, though its 


interior fitting up and occupation will not be 


complete for some time tocome. The Musée 


Guimet, which in a decorative sense is not 
nearly so successful a building, is, however, 
completed and ready for opening, and the 
public will shortly be able to inspect freely 
the remarkable library of 13,000 volumes and 
curious collection of antiquities which M. 
Guimet brought with him from the East. 
Paris also possesses since the last few days 
another new museum of considerable interest, 
though unfortunately in a quarter not conve- 
niently central. This museum, organised at 
Auteuil for the Science des Beaux Art of the 
city of Paris, includes statutes and models of 





all the works of architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, and medallion, which the municipal ad- 
ministration has commissioned for nearly the 
last half-century. Among the paintings are 
some remarkable sketches by Ary Scheffer, 
Lehmann, Cogniet, and Delacroix. The museum 
includes, besides, some old paintings, mostly 
of a religious origin, portraits of deceased 
sovereigns, stray relics of successive revolu- 
tions, &c., and also the splendid municipal col- 
lection of tapestries, of which we have already 
spoken, and which up to this occasion had 
remained unknown to the public. While on the 
subject of museums, we should mention also 
the large glazed hall of the Musée de Clugny, 
recently opened after eighteen months’ work, 
and which contains a curious collection of old 
French and Dutch faience. 

As usual, the National Féte, which does not 
this year present anything in its programme of 
special interest or novelty, will serve as the 
pretext for the inauguration of several public 
statues. On the 13th takes place the inaugura- 
tion of the Gambetta monument on the Place 
du Carrousel. The work of MM. Aube and 
Boileau is already uncovered and open to view 
all round. Its appearance does not suggest 
any modification of the opinion we have pre- 
viously expressed about it. The general outline 
is not pleasing, and the talent of the sculptor has 
not availed to redeem from triviality the effect 
of the statue in modern costume surrounded 
by allegorical figures, which recall to a certain 
extent the celebrated bas-relief by Rude of the 
“Chant du Départ,’’ which decorates the Arc 
de l’Etoile. On the 15th of July there will be 
inaugurated, almost simultaneously, the statue 
of Etienne Marcel in the garden of the Hétel 
de Ville, and that to Sergeant Bobillot on the 
Boulevard Voltaire. The first, as we have 
already mentioned, was the work of Idrac, 
completed by M. Marqueste ; the second that of 
M. Auguste Paris. The pedestal for the Marcel 
statue has been designed by M. Albert Ballu, 
and that of the Bobillot statue by M. Lepouzé. 

There will also be erected shortly, at the 
intersection of the Boulevard Haussmann and 
the Avenue de Messiné a statue of Shakspeare, 
by M. Fourmier, of which the pedestal is de- 
signed by M. Deglane. This has been presented 
to the city by Mr. William Knighton, and the 
Municipal Council thus record their apprecia- 
tion of this gift, in the words of the President 
of the Commission des Beaux Arts :— 


‘* A la veille de la grande manifestation pacifique 
Internationale de 1889, cette inauguration per- 
mettra aux deux grands nations de se réunir dans 
un public hommage & ce qui forme le lien le plus 
solide entre tous les peuples,—l’admiration et le 
respect pour le génie humain, symbolisé dans 
l'image d’un de ses plus glorieux et incontestés 
représentants.” 


The Municipal Council, who have purchased 
at the Salon the ‘‘ Maternité ’”’ of M. Cordonnier, 
the ‘‘ Drapeau”’ of M. Guardet, and the pretty 
group, “ Frére et Sceur,” by M. Albert Lefeuvre 
(three works of which we have made special 
mention), are now occupied about a scheme for 
locomotion, probably with special reference to 
the Exhibition year. The idea is to establish 
beneath the street level an electric tramway 
circulating in a tube built up of iron, of circular 
section and about 5 métres in diameter. In 
this scheme, drawn out by the engineer, 
M. Berlier, and which has encountered no 
serious opposition on the part of the engi- 
neers in chief of the Public Roads Department, 
the first trial is proposed to be made between 
the Bois de Vincennes and Bois de Boulogne, 
along the line of the Rue de Rivoli, the Champs 
Elysées, and the Avenue Bujaud, with a 
junction at the Place du Trocadéro. Subject to 
some unimportant modifications the project 
seems satisfactory, both in regard to public 
interest and to that of the City itself. It will 
present no great difficulty either in regard to 
the surface or the substructure of the public 
roads; it could be realised in a comparatively 
short time and without fiancial assistance from 
the municipality, and it would leave the field 
open to the ultimate establishment of the 
Metropolitan Railway. But the Council have 
not seen their way to adopt it in its present 
form, and have decided on adjourning it 
for further study and _ consideration,—un- 
fortunately the usual fate in Paris of 
schemes for public convenience. It is the 
same with the question of the ruins of the 
Cour des Comptes and the reconstruction of the 
Tuileries, and the same caution and procras- 
tination will, perhaps, prevent for a long time 





the rebuilding of the Opéra Comique. In 
regard to this latter, however, there are now 
some signs of definite action. M. Lockroy is 
bringing before the notice of the deputies the 
“projet de loi” for demanding a vote of 
6,500,000 francs for the work, which will 
necessitate the demolition of some houses 
bordering on the Boulevard des Italiens, where 
the new theatre would have its principal 
facade. The question is, therefore, on the way 
to be put in official form. But considering the 
slow character of Parliamentary procedure, it 
may be doubted whether the present Legis- 
lature will actually carry out the scheme. 

At the Institut, the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts has just given judgment on the Bordin 
competition, the subject of which this year 
was ‘“ L’Esthétique en Architecture.”’ The 
first prize was awarded to M. Hervet for his 
essay on ‘ L’Architecture et l’Esthétique des 
grandes Epoques de |’Art.’? The second prize 
was given to M. Henri Descamps. M. Paul 
Dubois, a member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, has just been re-elected for another term 
of five years as Director of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 

An architectnral competition for the building 
of the Hospice Debrousses, in the Rue de 
Bagnoles, has just been terminated by the 
award of a premium of 3,000 francs to MM. 
Bernard & Dezermaux, for the design classed 
first ; one of 2,000 francs to M. Hennain; another 
to MM. Delaage and Bonnenfant ; and premiums 
of 1,000 francs each to MM. Lebrun, Roche, 
and Michelin. The drawings were exhibited at 
the Hétel de Ville. 

Reference has already been made in the 
Builder to the death of Paul Rajon, the etcher, 
whose genius was as well known in England as 
in France. We have also to record the decease 
of M. Felix Roguet, Honorary Architect of the 
City of Paris, author of numerous designs 
and some important restorations. He was 
for many years a devoted friend of and 
fellow-worker with Théodore Ballu, and 
participated with him in the_ restorations 
of St. Germain dAuxerrois and of the 
Tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie, and also 
in the building of the churches of Ste. Clothilde 
and the Trinity. But it was especially in the 
restorations of the Hétel Carnavalet and the 
Chateau of Chenonceaux that he showed his 
taste and knowledge. He had been commis- 
sioned to rebuild the Lycée Louis le Grand, a 
work which was interrupted by the attack of 
paralysis which caused his death. M. Roguet 
was born in 1822 and studied under M. Albert 
Lenoir. 

We have to record also the decease, a few 
days since, of the historical painter Théodore 
Maillot, at the age of sixty-two. He was a 
pupil of Picot & Drolling, obtained the Prix de 
Rome in 1854 and a medal in the Salon of 1867. 
He was 2 conscientious artist, able in execution 
but cold in feeling, and whose instruction was 
much appreciated at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
He executed large decorative paintings in a 
good many public buildings, especially those 
in the Chapelle Ste. Géneviéve at the Pantheon. 
But in spite of a great amount of careful work, 
he will hardly leave a name in the art. He was 
a living proof of the prejudicial effect on the 
artistic spirit exercised by the official instruction 
system of the Ecole. 

We may mention that M. Maillot married the 
only daughter of the eminent architect Duban. 

The death of the veteran architect, Alfred 
Armand, at the age of eighty-two, calls for 
more special mention. He died on June 27th, 
having for more than twenty years retired 
from practice; but from 1855 to 1865 he 
directed more works than, perhaps, any of his 
compeers in France. He was born in 1805, and 
was a pupil of Provost and of Achille Leclerc, 
as well as of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
exhibited at the Salon of 1855 a water-colour 
representing the Henri II. Gallery at the 
Chateau of Fontainbleau. The same year be 
became architect to the Versailles and St. 
Germain Railway Company,for whom he built the 
railway stations of Versailles, St. Cloud, St. Ger- 
main, and their Paris station, the buildings of 
which were only recently demolished in pre- 
paration for the new Terminus Hotel by M. 
Lisch. M. Armand subsequently became arcbi- 
tect to the Railway Company du Nord, for 
whom he designed, from 1846 to 1851, the 
stations at Amiens, Arras, Douai, Lille, Calais, 
and St. Quentin, as well as the stations and 
workshops at Chapelle St. Denis, near Paris. 

But the most important works carried out by 
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M. Armand were at Paris, where he was for 
twenty years (from 1853) one of the architects 
attached to the Compagnie Immobiliére, for 
which, in conjunction with MM. Hittorff, 
Pellechet, and Rohault de Fleury, he built the 
part of the Rue de Rivoli prolongation facing 
the Louvre, and especially the Grand Hétel des 
Magasins du Louvre; then, in collaboration 
with M. Pellechet, he built four considerable 
mansions in the Rue Halévy and the Boulevard 
des Capucines, and, under his sole direction, 
the Grand Hétel on the same boulevard. He 
also designed a number of buildings for the 
“‘ Crédit Mobilier,” adjoining the extension of 
the Boulevard Malesherbe, the Hédtel of MM. 
Pereire in the Faubourg St. Honoré, &c. 

M. Armand was made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1847,and received a special recog- 
nition from the Académie des Beaux-Arts, a 
few years later, for his remarkable studies on 
the Italian medallists. He was in 1841 one of 
the first adherents of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes, and in 1855 was elected an 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 








THE LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT 
BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 


THE recent meeting of this Society at 
Barton-on-Humber, under the presidency of 
that veteran archzologist, the Bishop of Not- 
tingham, deserves a special record, even though 
we have to give it a little after date. The 
members assembled on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, the 12th, and did not finally separate until 
Friday, the 15th ult. Many objects of interest 
were visited, and much good work was done. 

The churches visited furnished a series of 
great interest. Ifthere wasan absence of 
buildings of commanding size or beauty, all 
that were seen were above the average as 
examples of Medizval architecture. All were 
in good repair, with their chancels usually nicely 
arranged and fitted, and most had been recently 
restored, exhibiting much to commend and but 
little to regret, if we may except the scarifica- 
tion of the interior walls,—a senseless system, 
which has run riot in this district, as in Lin- 
colnshire generally. It is to be hoped that this 
injurious habit of removing the inner coating 
of plaster, which it may safely be said was the 
universal covering of the interior walls of our 
churches, except where they were faced with 
ashlar, and exposing the rude random walling, 
has received an effectual check by the vehement 
denunciation with which it was visited, and 
that no more mischief of this kind may be done. 

The churches of this district, lying, roughly 
speaking, between the Humber, the Trent, and 
the Ancholme, have a considerable family like- 
ness. Western towers are the rule, and they 
are usually disengaged. They are commonly 
low. The lower parts in several instances, as 
at Alkborough, Winterton, Broughton, &c., show 
pre-Norman work, later than that we see in the 
well-known tower of Barton, but quite decided 
in its style. There are traces of long and short 
work in the west wall of the south aisle of the 
charming litte Decorated church of -Roxby, —a 
building with this exception “ d’un seul jet,”— 
and in the south-west angle of the nave of 
Wintringham. There was not much Norman 
work. At Ferriby, above the arch of a later 
western porch, is preserved the tympanum of a 
doorway, representing in rude sculpture a 
bishop with pastoral staff in act of benediction, 
between two stars, with a “labarum’’ on each 
below. 

_The south arcade at Winteringham is of 
richly-moulded, semicircular arches, rising 
from cylindrical piers, with octagonal fluted 
capitals. On the opposite side the arches are 
pointed, and do not fit the huge cylindrical piers 
from which they rise. The square abacus marks 
these piers as earlier than those to the south. 
At Thornton Curtis the chancel is N orman, 
but very late; some of the scoinson arches 
above the round-headed lights showing symp- 
toms of a point. The north chancel door is a 
charming example. The font is almost a 
replica of the well-known Norman font in 
Lincoln Cathedral. The scale is of course 
Smaller, and the work is more delicate, but the 
form and details are almost identical. Like the 
Lincoln font, it consists of a square basin, 
carved with griffin-headed animals in low relief, 
Supported on a bulky cylindrical shaft in the 
centre, and a smaller shaft at each corner. 





The material, black basalt, is the same. It.is 
remarkable that the existence of this font, and 
its resemblance to that of the cathedral, seemed 
almost unknown to Lincolnshire men. At 
Barton itself, the tower of St. Peter’s, 
which is well known as one of the best 
examples of so-called Anglo-Saxon style, 
exhibits the triangular- headed door and 
panels, its long strips of masonry dividing the 
outside walls into half narrow compartments, 
the long and short work, and baluster-shaped 
mid-wall shafts, characteristic of the age. The 
north arcade of the sister church of St. Mary, 
—a much finer and more interesting church, by 
the way, than St. Peter’s, with the exception of 
the tower,—is Transitional, with pointed arches 
very richly zig-zagged, rising from huge cylin- 
ders. It is observable that the sharpness of 
the pointed arch increases very decidedly as 
the arcade passes from east to west, indicating 
a gradual development in style. The arcade 
at the eastern end has been altered, and a wide 
Decorated arch substituted for the narrower 
Transitional one. The opposite arcade is Karly 
English, its early date being marked by the 
inverted Ionic volute of the twelfth century. 
The piers show a cluster of eight filleted shafts 
combined into one by a circular abacus em- 
bracing the whole. 

The style which prevails in most of the 
churches visited is Early English, usually of a 
pure and well-proportioned type. The tower 
of St. Mary’s, Barton, with the very fine shafted 
and richly-moulded doorways of the south porch 
and the tower display the architecture of the 
period in its best form, and the north aisle 
exhibits a fine series of well-proportioned 
lancets, displaced in some cases by wide un- 
comely square-headed windows of Perpendicular 
date. The tower, which would have been 
much improved by an additional story, has 
been capped by a cresting of eight pinnacles 
ard a panelled parapet of Perpendicular date. 
Both St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s have their 
external outlines marred by the addition of 
a continuous Perpendicular clearstory with a 
flat roof, which dwarfs the towers, and makes 
the fabric too high. Neither church can be 
called well proportioned. The aisles have been 
widened, and the nave and chancel are both 
uncomfortably broad. But they are lightsome 
pleasant churches, and well adapted for the 
reception of a large congregation. Proud as 
Barton may well be to possess two such 
churches within a stone’s throw of each other, 
it is a rather burdensome privilege; one of the 
two would be amply sufficient for the congre- 
gation, and as they have only one incumbent, 
and the two are never used at the same time, 
one may be pardoned for wishing for Aladdin’s 
lamp to convey one of them away to some 
destitute parish where a church is needed. 
St. Peter’s has been nicely restored ; but much 
as the excellent vicar desires to carry out the 
same good work at St. Mary’s the difficulty of 
raising the necessary funds stands in the way, 
and it is still encumbered with high square 
pews and a western gallery. 

Passing from Barton, the Early English style 
ig well represented in the chancel and south 
transept of Winteringham, which are lighted 
with excellently -proportioned lancets. The 
east gable is peculiarly dignified, with three 
lancets of equal height and a quatrefoiled 
opening above. The removal of the clearstory 
renders the church inconveniently dark. The 
Early English of Alkborough is of the best kind, 
and deserves careful attention. The arcade 
has clustered piers with acircular abacus. The 
arches are well proportioned. As so often 
happens, the two arcades slightly vary. The 
capitals on the south side are carved with stiff 
foliage, while those on the north are plain. The 
bases are well developed, and have noble suites 
of deeply-cut mouldings. The south door is 
shafted and of exquisite design. This church 
has been restored from an almost incredible 
state of squalor and ruin, by Mr. Oldrid Scott, 
and a new chancel erected, chiefly at the cost 
of the lord of the manor, Mr. Goulton Constable, 
of Walcot Hall. The whole work displays loving 
care and unstinting munificence. The oak 
benches and the open-timber porch are of very 
unusual beauty and costliness. ‘The removal of 
the flat plaster ceilings and the restoration of 
the clearstory,—destroyed to save the cost of 
repair,—await more prosperous times for land- 
lords. Mr. Oldrid Scott’s chancel is a very 
carefully - designed and dignified work. It 
would have been better if, instead of decorating 
the side walls with a blank arcade, reaching to 





the ground, which too much resembles blocked 
arches, he had been content with a continuous 
arcade not extending below the string-course 
beneath the windows. The effect would have 
been richer and more satisfactory. The Early 
English arcade at Winterton is peculiarly 
stately. The octagonal piers are unusually tall, 
and present the uncommon feature of a broad 
band encircling them half-way up, ornamented 
with the dog-tooth moulding. As at Alkborough, 
the Early English south door isa fineone. The 
planof Winterton church is cruciform, with Early 
English transepts, duly gabled externally, but 
not properly prepared for by any distinction in 
the arcade within. This church, too, has risen 
from a condition of semi-ruin. But the good 
work was done at tooearly a period, and, much 
as one values the spirit which dictated it, there 
is little to commend in the execution. The 
plaster ceilings are especially offensive to the 
eye. But the church is in excellent hands, bot 
clerical and lay, and all that can be done will be 
done and done well. 

As already mentioned, the Decorated style is 
well displayed in the little church of Roxby, alt 
of one date, with its pleasing low arcade, well- 
designed windows, and truly magnificent sedilia, 
with lofty ogee-headed canopies of much rich- 
ness, flanked by tall pinnacles. In the south 
aisle there is a very fine priestly effigy beneath 
an arch. At Goxhill we have an interesting 
example of a well-proportioned Decorated nave, 
converted externally into a Perpendicular design. 
by the widening and refacing of the aisles and: 
the erection of a lofty clearstory and a fine. 
western tower with eight pinnacles. The whole- 
of this later work is of very unusual excellence.. 
The masonry is admirable, and the base mould- 
ings of bold projection and good character. The 
chancel, with its windows showing the gradual 


passage of single lancets into traceried 
windows, affords an _ interesting  illustra- 
tion of architectural history. There is a. 


very noble military effigy in chain armour 
in the chancel. The neighbouring church» 
of Ulceby, which is the only church in the dis- 
trict with a spire,—a tall and elegant one,—is-: 
also a good example of Decorated, but much: 
over-restored. The south aisle is much wider 
than the north, and is treated separately with~- 
a distinct gable. The windows are good. 
Indeed, most of the Decorated windows of this - 
district are quite above the average in purity 
of design. The so-called “‘ Priory” of Goxhill: 
proved on examination to be a fourteenth-- 
century manorial chapel belonging to a mansion 
long since destroyed. It stands ona plainly- 
vaulted undercroft, converted into kitchens. 
and dairies. The large Decorated windows,— 
three on each side,—are blocked up with ashlar. 
There is a very interesting priest’s door and 
blocked squint on the south side, one com- 
municating with the lord’s chambers on the first 
floor. 

Thornton Priory, with its magnificent gate- 
way, and fragments of the lovely chapter- 
house,— once rivalling that of Southwell,—and 
of its south transept, was also visited. Of these 
exquisite though sadly scanty remains, much 
might be said, if so much had not already been 
written about them, rendering them some of 
the best-known fourteenth-century examples in 
England. They need more care than they 
seem to have, and the whole area of the church:- 
should be excavated and kept clear of soil. It. 
must not be omitted to mention that among the- 
objects inspected were the “Julian’s Bower,’*’ 
or maze at Alkborongh, and the magnificent 
Roman mosaic pavements at Horkstow and 
Roxby, which, by the kindness of the occupiers 
of the land, had been specially uncovered for 
the inspection of the Society. The meeting 
closed on Friday with a visit to the pre-historic 
boat cut out of one huge trunk, and the cozval 
raft at Brigg, and the churches of Broughton 


and Bigby. E. V. 








Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. — 
The twelfth anniversary meeting of this Insti- 
tute will be held at the Royal Institution, in 
their lecture theatre, Albemarle-street, W., on 
Thursday, July 12th, at three p.m. The chair 
will be taken by Mr. Edwin Chadwick,C.B. An 
address will be delivered by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, LL.D., F.R.S., entitled, ‘“ The 
Storage of Life as a Sanitary Study”; and the 
medals and certificates awarded to the success- 
ful exhibitors, in connexion with the exhibition 
held at Bolton in 1887, will be presented. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISITS: 
YATTENDON COURT. 


On Saturday last the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association visited the country re- 
sidence of the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., by whom they were most cordially 
received and hospitably entertained. The 
house is situated in the midst of beautiful 
scenery, and stands on the top of a hill 450 ft. 
above the sea level, and formerly used as one 
of the chain of beacons of Elizabethan times. 
The remains of the Elizabethan beacon were 
found by Mr. Waterhouse when digging the 
foundations of his house, the date being 
attested to a certain extent by the dis- 
covery of a token representing the amount 
of bounty payable to the volunteers who 
accompanied Sir Juhn Norreys in his fruit- 
less expedition to Lisbon. This Sir John 
Norreys was lord of the manor of Yattendon, 
and died in 1597. Mr. Waterhouse also found 
in the course of his excavations a valuable 
collection of prehistoric bronze weapons, fifty- 
nine in number. These are believed to be of 
different dates, and hence it is supposed that 
‘they were deposited as a hoard for the sake of 
security, probably by some pedlar. A curious 
portable sundial, in the form of a ring, was 
also found; and in the kitchen garden, 
‘some Medieval glazed bricks and wall decora- 
tion. 

A considerable amount of historic interest, 
chiefly traditional, attaches to the neighbour- 
hood of Yattendon. It is believed to be the 
Ethandune of the Saxon chronicle, where in 
A.D. 878 Alfred attacked the Danes and 
captured their camp. Tradition says that the 
battle was fought on July 10th, the feast of 
St. Peter, and was commemorated for many 
generations by the revels kept up on that day. 
The church is dedicated to St. Peter, and this 
may account for the selection of that particular 
day for the annual festa of the village. Ethan- 
dune in Saxon times belonged to the Crown, 
and in Alfred’s will he bequeaths it to his wife. 
Evidence of Roman times has been found in 
the remains of a villa discovered at Everington 
in the parish of Yattendon, the field having 
‘been traditionally known as Czesar’s, even 
‘before the discovery. 

There also exist in the parish some excava- 
tions in the chalk of considerable extent, which 
have been supposed to have served as cave 
dwellings. 

At the Conquest the manor was given to De 
la Beche, in whose family it remained for three 
centuries; it afterwards belonged to the 
Norreys, by one of whom the church was 
rebuilt in 1450. 

The residence of the present Lord of the 
Manor, Mr. Waterhouse, was built in 1879, and 
is of red local brick with buff terra-cotta dress- 
ings and Ruabon tiles. A conspicuous feature 
of the exterior is the tower, in which is the 
great water-tank, and from the top of which, 
500 ft. above the Ordnance datum, are obtained 
extensive views over the valleys of the Pang, 
the Kennett, and the Thames, to the hills of 
Hampshire and Oxfordshire. The front en- 
trance has on the right the hall, of ample size, 
and lighted from the entrance front, and on the 
left the principal staircase. The dining-room, 
library, and drawing-room face the garden, 
which is entered from a verandah opening into 
the dining-room, and also from the hall. A 
‘charming interior effect is obtained by the vista 
from the drawing-room through the doors of the 
library to the fireplace of the dining-room, 
these three rooms being en suite. On the 
upper floors are Mrs. Waterhouse’s boudoir and 
the bedrooms, which are distinguished by such 
names as Humility, Peace, Rest, Mercy, Joy, 
Valour, Honour. Among the interesting 
features of the house is the Turkish bath, 
situated in the basement under the hall, and 
consisting of three rooms, an apodyterium, a 
tepidarium, anda lavabo. The walls are faced 
with tiles, the upper part being ornamented 
with casts from the sculptures of the Panathe- 
naic procession in the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The fireplaces are chiefly open hearths, wood 
‘eing principally burned, and have chimney- 
pieces of various marbles. In the hall is a 
charming ingle-nook, with marble seats and tile 
linings. 

A compactly-planned range of buildings con- 
tains the stables, with coach-house and harness- 
room, the laundry, and drying-room, and the 
gardener’s house, and on the south side of the 





block is a series of hot-houses for fruit and | 


flowers. 

In the village the influence of the lord of the 
manor is also evident. A new club-house, given 
by Mr. Waterhouse, and a co-operative store, 
which has proved invaluable in cultivating the 
thrift of the community, are instances of the 
squire’s interest in his neighbours. Other 
points of interest are the church, built in 1450 
by Sir John Norreys; the manor-house, a 
veritable Queen Anne building, with excellent 
carved woodwork internally; and a manorial 
barn, with.a fine open-timber roof. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
INQUIRY COMMISSION : 
SOME FURTHER EVIDENCE.* 


THE Royal Commission presided over by 
Lord Hersc ell for investigating and reporting 
upon the working of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has held two sittings since the publica- 
tion of last week’s Builder. 

At the sitting held on the 29th ult., Mr. 
Richard Frost, Mr. George Thomas Brown, and 
Mr. Frederick Gannaway, who had been tenants 
of public-houses acquired by the Board, were 
the first witnesses called. Mr. Gannaway de- 
posed to having made “‘ presents”’ to Goddard, 
senior, because he (witness) “saw which way 
the wind blew.” Altogether, he gave Goddard 
three cheques for 751. each, and one for 371. 10s. 
He also gave Matthew Goddard 100/. Though 
he thought it well worth his while to pay the 
money, he thought it was being extracted from 
him, but he was not a common informer, and it 
did not occur to him to communicate with the 
Superintending Architect as to the exactions. 

Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.R.I.B.A., recalled, said 
he wished to correct one or two points in the 
evidence he had already given. Since he 
formerly appeared on the witness-stand it had 
been brought to his knowledge by some 
memoranda that in 1884 he made Mr. F. H. 
Fowler, then and until lately a member of the 
Board, a present of 40/1. It was a purely 
voluntary gift, in consideration of Mr. Fowler’s 
trouble in advising witness as to the course to 
be adopted in regard to Hengler’s Circus, which 
had been closed by order of the Board for 
structural reasons,—not being fireproof. He 
(witness) was acting for the proprietors of the 
theatre. By the advice of Mr. Fowler he wrote 
to the Board, asking that the matter should be 
referred to the Theatres Committee, who would 
have to report to the Building Act Committee. 
The proprietors of the building were anxious to 
prevent the announcement that it had been 
condemned from appearing in the newspapers. 
He asked to be allowed to appear before the 
Committee with a model of the building as it 
was proposed to be altered. He subsequently 
attended the Committee, and it was after doing 
so that he gave Mr. Fowler the 401. He 
(Fowler) did not ask for it, nor was there any 
previous condition or arrangement of any kind 
that he was to receive it. It was a voluntary 
present to Mr. Fowler “‘ because he had served 
witness's client.” Witness knew that Mr. 
Fowler was a member of the Theatres Com- 
mittee. In answer to further questions by the 
President, witness stated that he was aware 
that the 200l. paid by Hobson to Fowler in 
respect to sites in Shaftesbury-avenue had been 
returned by the latter. He (witness) was 
simply the intermediary in the matter. 
At an interview he had with Mr. Fowler, 
the latter said to witness: “I find Mr. 
Hobson’s name is considerably mixed up with 
Mr. Robertson, and, as you are aware, I have 
had a cheque given to me by Hobson for 2001., 
which ought not to have been sent to me.”” He 
asked witness to take the cheque, and witness 
agreed to do so, but said it would not cancel the 
transaction. The 2001. in question was returned 
by witness in July of last year to Hobson. Lord 
Herschell having referred to the Board minutes, 
and to the minutes of the Theatres Sub-Com- 
mittee and the Building Act Committee, which 
showed that Mr. Fowler had voted in favour of 
witness’s proposals, Mr. Phipps said he wished 
to say that he had been connected with twenty- 
two different places of amusement, twelve of 
these being new theatres. His memory was 
perfectly clear on those matters, and he could 
say that he had never, directly or indirectly, 
given any member or official of the Board one 
single farthing other than already mentioned 





* For a sumiaary of the evidence previously given see 
ast volume of the Builder, pp, 434, 446, 466 





except this: He found he had paid ten guineas 
to two junior clerks of the Board for copies of 
survey plans of the Globe Theatre. He had Mr. 
Hebb’s permission for the clerks to let him have 
tracings of the survey plans. A subsequent 
application of a similar character,—he was not 
sure whether to Mr. Hebb or not,—was refused. 

Mr. Thomas Verity, F.R.I.B.A., said he was 
employed as architect by the proprietors (Spiers 
& Pond) of the Criterion Theatre, which was 
after a time pronounced by the Board as unfit 
for use as a theatre. Mr. Haines was acting as 
Spiers & Pond’s agent, and it was suggested 
that they (Haines and witness) should see Mr. 
Saunders, then a member of the Board, in order 
to get some information why the theatre had 
been condemned. He saw Mr. Saunders on 
three occasions, and talked over the matter, 
but Mr. Saunders did not do anything in regard 
to the plans that were to be submitted to the 
Board beyond suggesting how they should be 
coloured so as to be readily comprehended by the 
Committee of the Board. He (witness) never 
saw nor had any communication with Mr. Fowler 
on the subject of these plans, but he believed 
that Mr. Webster, the contractor, saw Mr. 
Fowler about them. Witness did not mention 
anything to Mr. Saunders about payment, 
but he understood that he was to be paid. 
In 1883 Spiers & Pond bought the site of 
the Cock Tavern, in Fleet-street [they subse- 
quently sold it to the Bank of England for the 
new Branch Bank which is now approaching 
completion]. Mr. Saunders was engaged by 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond in that matter along 
with witness, as the firm felt it was under an 
obligation to Mr. Saunders over the Criterion 
Theatre matter. He (witness) shared his com- 
mission of 7} per cent. on the Cock transaction 
with Mr. Saunders, who received 450/. from 
witness at the conclusion of the business. 
Asked by Lord Herschell whether Mr. Saunders 
took a joint share of the work, witness replied 
that there was no work at all. 

Mr. John Alexander James Woodward said 
he was an architect and surveyor, and was a 
District Surveyor under the Board. He was 
until recently in Mr. Saunders’s office as an 
assistant. He had known Saunders for more 
than thirty years. It was true that he had 
received some money (2001.) in connexion with 
the Pavilion Music Hall business. He met Mr. 
Villiers by arrangemcnt in Robertson’s office at 
the Board of Works. The suggestion was that 
he (witness) should see Mr. Saunders and ask 
him to give what consideration he could to the 
claims which Mr. Villiers had upon the Board 
asanoldtenant. Robertson introduced witness 
to Mr. Villiers. He subsequently saw Mr. 
Saunders, who said he would give consideration 
to the subject, but he inquired who was going 
to act professionally for Mr. Villiers. Witness 
told him that Mr. Villiers had no archi- 
tect, for he (witness) had previously 
seen that that ‘little difficulty ” would 
arise,—that is, that he thought Mr. Saunders 
might desire to act for Mr. Villiers. All this 
was before Villiers had got the site. The 200. 
he (witness) received was, he thought, for the 
introduction, and for persuading Mr. Saunders 
afterwards to adopt the elevation of Mr. 
Worley. Did not share any portion of the 2001. 
with Robertson or any one else. Had been 
engaged up to twelve years or so ago in giving 
evidence in compensation claims against the 
Board; believes he shared half his commissions 
on such business with Mr. Saunders, who was 
a member of the Board at that time. 

Mr. Robert Walker, F.R.I.B.A., was the next 
witness. He said that he was an architect 
and surveyor, and also held the appoint- 
ment of District Surveyor for the Strand 
District. He had had some correspondence 
with the MBoard’s officials with reference 
to the Avenue Theatre. He stated that 
he had been consulted in connexion with 
the ancient lights and other matters, and 
was requested by Mr. Vulliamy to give his 
views respecting the site, and he accordingly sent 
in some drawings, which partially assisted Mr. 
Vulliamy, the then Superintending Architect. 
That gentleman, however, told him to be very 
careful not to get into any controversy, because 
one of the architects of the theatre was a 
member of the Board. But Mr. Vulliamy did 
not ask witness to favour the member. He 
(witness) had nothing to do with Robertson. 
In answer to questions by Mr. Meadows White, 
Q.C., the leading counsel for the Board, witness 
said that there had been a long correspondence 
between him and the Board with regard to the 
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Avenue Theatre and its safety ; he wrote angry | 


letters to the officials, and was in consequence 
three hours “court-martialled’’ before the 
Board, but ultimately the Board endorsed his 
action, though deciding that he had been in- 
discreet. 

Mr. F. Statham Hobson, recalled, said that 
the ‘‘ Cock”? Tavern property was in the City, 
and not connected with the Board. He also 
said, with reference to the 2001. paid to Mr. 
Fowler, that in the summer of 1887 Mr. Phipps 
called on him with a message from Mr. Fowler 
and a cheque for 2001. Mr. Phipps said that 
Fowler wished him to return the 200l., as in 
the inquiry at the Board about Robertson 
witness’s name was mixed up, and Fowler did 
not wish it to be said that he had had any 
money from witness, for he would rather 
lose the money than have any cheque of 
witness’s. Witness took back the cheque, but 
stated that it could not cancel the transaction, 
and that if asked whether any payment had 
been made to Fowler, he should most certainly 
state it. Witness wished to correct or add to 
his previous evidence by saying that he did not 
wish in the smallest degree to convey that he 
did not know that Mr. Fowler was an active 
member of the Board. On the contrary, he 
knew that Mr. Fowler’s influence was material 
and necessary to him (witness), and that Mr. 
Phipps had arranged matters to secure it. He 
(witness) had had no other transactions in 
which individual members of the Board had 
‘been interested. 

Mr. Francis Hayman Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., 
recalled, said that he received 1001. for advice 
given in connexion with a proposed alteration 
of the Criterion Theatre, but that advice was 
given in regard to the improvement of the venti- 
lation of the theatre rather than with regard to 
its exits. Mr. Webster, the contractor, asked 
him to go and see the theatre, but nothing was 
gaid about payment for his services. He did not 
write a report on the subject: everything was 
done vivé voce. He knew that Mz. Saunders 
was employed in connexion with this business, 
but did not know what he received. He was 
on the Theatre’s Sub-Committee before whom 
the plans came, but it never occurred to him 
that the payment of the 1001. to him was a 
bribe. The 40]. Mr. Phipps gave him in con- 
nexion with another matter was a voluntary gift. 
Astothe 200/.received from Mr. Statham Hobson, 
he confirmed the account given by Mr. Phipps 
of the circumstances attending its return to the 
giver. It did not occur to him that there was 
anything wrong in the transaction by which he 
received the 200/. He did not inform the 
Board that he knew about Mr. Statham Hobson 
being mixed up with Robertson. It was known 
there; at any rate, it was whispered very 
‘strongly that Statham Hobson and Robert on 
had certain “amicable arrangements.” Wit- 
mess did not take any steps to induce the Board 
to investigate these maiters. After the witness 
had given answers to some further guestions, 
‘Lord Herschell warned him that he had not 
been candid in his admissions, and the conse- 
quences to him might be serious if he were not 
careful. 

Mr. Robert Evans, an architect and surveyor, 
next gave evidence with regard to the plans for 
‘@ new estate that was laid out in Albany-road, 
‘Camberwell, for Mr. Earle Bird. Witness said 
that he prepared the plans for the estate, but 
he could not get them passed for some weeks 
by the Board of Works. Ultimately his client 
‘took the plans to Mr. Saunders, whom he 
knew, and witness believed Mr. Fowler was 
also consulted in the matter, and eventually 
‘the plans were passed. These were not 
altered by either of those gentlemen except 
very slightly. 

Mr. James Snelling deposed that he was a 
Vestryman of Lambeth, and was acting with 
other people at Brixton who had formed them- 
Selves into a syndicate for building anew road 
‘of shops from Brixton-road to the Atlantic- 
road. He had known Mr. Fowler a great many 
years, and when Mr. Fowler heard of the 
‘scheme, he asked witness to introduce him as 
architect. Witness told him it would be of no 
use, as he (witness) had already introduced 
‘an architect, Mr. Evans, and he could not 
think of having any one else. Mr. Fowler 
replied, “‘ Oh, it would be advisable, because I 
could make things se easy for you. I 
could make a nice promenade in front for 
you.” Witness said that he and his friends 
were asking the Board for nothing, as the plans 
submitted for the work complied with the Board’s 





rules and regulations. Two or three weeks 
afterwards, Mr. Fowler again mentioned the 
subject. Witness told him that the syndicate 
could not entertain his proposal, whereupon he 
said: “You are very foolish: I should have 
done you a lot of good.’ Some four months 
afterwards they sent the plans to the Board, 
but could not get them passed for a long time, 
although they had been approved by the 
Vestry. 

Other evidence having been given, the day’s 
proceedings terminated. 








THE ST. GEORGE'S HANOVER-SQUARE 
BATHS COMPETITION. 


We have been requested to publish the 
foliowing correspondence :— 


‘<9, Victoria-chambers, Westminster, 
June 5th, 1888, 
To the Vestry of St. George, Hanover-square, 
Re New Baths and Washhouses. 

Gentlemen,—I have been requested by some of 
the architects who were invited to compete for the 
above to express their feeling of dissatisfaction with 
regard to your decision in the above competition. 

The competitors were assured in the instructions 
from the Commissioners that an architect of estab- 
lished reputation should act as assessor, and, as in the 
eases of the Admiralty and War Office, the Law 
Courts, the Glasgow Town-hall, the Manchester 
Town-hall, and all public competitions, this was 
understood to implv that the assessor’s decision was 
to be final and binding unless some just cause could 
be assigned for acting to the contrary. 

The competitors are surprised to find from the 
Commissioners’ report that they have rejected the 
design which the assessor selected, and, moreover, 
have declined to produce his report. 

And, further, that the design selected by the 
Commissioners, according to their own statement, is 
defective and will require ‘‘to be considerably 
elaborated and a few modifications” made in it. 

They are also surprised that as the selected 
design cannot be carried out for the amount 
stipulated in the instructions, viz., 30,0001, that 
this fact of itself did not disqualify it. 

As the competition has entailed a large expendi- 
ture of time and labour on the competitors, they 
respectfully request that you will, in justice to 
them, reconsider your decision, and act on the 
assessor’s award, and also publish his report.—I 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, yours obediently, 

JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.”’ 





“St. George, Hanover-square. 
(Commissioners for Public Baths and Wash houses). 
1, Pimlico-road, 5. W. 
29th June, 1888. 
Sir,—Your letter dated 5th inst., addressed to 
the Vestry, was read to the Commissioners at their 
meeting yesterday, and I was instructed to inform 
you that the Commissioners see no reason to take 
any further action in the matter.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
(Signed) F. W. DoacetTt, Clerk. 
James Weir, Esq., 
9, Victoria-chambers, Westminster, S.W.” 








THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
PLYMOUTH. 


Txis Laboratory, which was opened on 
Saturday last, has been established at Plymouth 
chiefly through the exertions of Professor Ray 
Lankester, for the study of marine biology. 
The building, which is erected on a site in the 
Plymouth citadel, granted for the purpose by 
the War Office, possesses no architectural 
attractions externally, though it appears to be 
considered as well arranged for its technical 
purpose. The following comments on the 
interior arrangements we take from an article 
in Nature of June 28th, written of course from 
the biological point of view only :— 

‘¢ The laboratory which has been erected upon this 
site is admirably adapted to the purposes of the 
Association.* It is, indeed, more thana laboratory, 
itis also an aquarium, whose tanks are extensive, 
and fitted with every improvement that modern 
science can suggest. The total cost of building, 
machinery, and fittings, including all fees, has been 
about 12,5007. The structure comprises a central 
portion, with a wing at either end. The east wing 
is almost wholly taken up by the residence of the 
director, and needs no further comment. The 
west wing has on the ground-floor the care- 
taker’s rooms, and a receiving-room, into which 
the results of the day’s fishing will be brought 
for examination. On the first floor are chemical 
and physiological laboratories, and on the second 
floor a library, a work-room, and lavatory. The 
main part ‘of the building contains on the ground- 
floor the aquarium or tank-room, and on the first 





* T.e.,the Marine Biological Association, under whose 
direction the laboratory will be worked. 





floor the large laboratory. The tank-room is fitted 
with slate and glass tanks, of which one on the 
northern side is a noble window-tank, 30 ft. in 
length, 9 ft. in breadth, and 5 ft. deep. There are 
three large window-tanks on the north side, nine 
smaller window-tanks on the south side, and a series 
of five table-tanks in the middle of the room. The 
tanks are supplied with salt water from two reser- 
voirs, capable of holding 50,000 gallonseach. From 
these the salt water is led by means of pumps 
through vulcanite pipes into the tanks; the open- 
ings of the pipes are placed rather more than a foot 
above the level of the water in the tanks, and are 
provided with nozzles through which the water is 
forced at high pressure, so as to form jets descend- 
ing deep into the tank and carrying with them a 
quantity of atmospheric air. Circulation has been 
established in the: tanks for the last fortnight, and 
there is every reason to be satisfied with the 
arrangements for aérating the water. The 
jets carrying down the air deep into the 
water of the tank cause it to be filled with 
minute bubbles so as to resemble champagne, 
and all the animals that have hitherto been placed 
in the tanks are thriving in a remarkable manner, 
which is the more surprising, as new tanks are 
generally supposed to be highly injurious to 
organisms introduced into them at an early date. 
It would be too much to expect that tanks, which 
have been so lately put up, should be fully stocked 
within a fortnight, nevertheless they will present 
to the visitors on Saturday next a sufficiently 
interesting collection of local marine forms, For 
the rest, the tank-room is a plain room, without 
any attempt at ornamentation. It is felt that the 
scientific nature of the institution must be kept in 
the foreground, and therefore nothing has been 
done to make the aquarium a place of popular 
amusement, 

The main laboratory is at present fitted with 
seven compartments, each to contain a single 
naturalist, along itsnorthside. When the necessity 
arises, similar compartments will be placed along 
the south side. In the centre of the room is aseries 
of slate and glass tanks supplied with salt water 
from the circulating pumps. Beneath these a con- 
venient shelf has been arranged, so that naturalists 
will be able to arrange for themselves any temporary 
apparatus that they may devise on as small a scale 
as is desired.”’ 

We quite agree that a building such as this 
should be desigred mainly in reference to its 
practical requirements, but we presume that 
some one must have been concerned in planning 
and designing the building, which is stated by 
our contemporary to be so well arranged for its 
purpose, but of which no architect’s name is 
mentioned, any more than if the building had 
developed itself by spontaneous generation.* 








Allustrations. 


RENAISSANCE GORGEOUSNESS. 


T may be objected that we have 

chosen a rather ugly title for the 
ieeed} drawing which we publish this 
week, but what it lacks in elegance must 
be excused because it exactly describes the 
style of church architecture attempted to be 
portrayed by our illustration, that particular 
phase of the Renaissance which prevailed in 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands upon the 
abandonment of the Gothic and the overthrow 
of Medizval traditions. We exclude Italy, 
because in that country Renaissance archi- 
tecture assumed a decidedly Classical character 
from the very first, and never partook of 
the mixed style which is to be noticed in 
the sixteenth-century architecture of other 
European countries. But in France and 
Spain especially, the old Gothic methods 
of construction, of proportion, subdivison, 
and grouping, continued long after all detail 
had become entirely Classicalised. Inte- 
resting examples of these are to be seen in 
St. Eustache, Paris, and the Cathedral of 
Granada (of course we do not include the west 
fronts of either church or the Royal Chapel of 
Granada Cathedral). Upon looking for the 
first time at the interior of either of these 
churches, one would certainly class them as 
Gothic buildings, but a closer inspection will 
serve to show that neither of them possesses a 
single Gothic detail. It is a rather singular 
fact that in all earlier developments of the 
round - arched architecture, the style began 
by being very plain and severe, and developed 
detail and ornamentation as it became more 
matured; but in the Renaissance exactly the 
reverse was the case. It came in with exu- 











* We have since learned that the general arrangement of 
the building was due to Professor Lankester ; the details 
were carried out by Mr. J. C. Inglis, engineer, of 
Plymouth ; and the design of the “front” seems to have 





| been supplied from the War Office. 
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berance of detail and ornamentation, and got 
plainer and plainer as it developed. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the earlier 
examples of the Renaissance, notwithstanding 
their over-richness and inclination to gorgeous- 
ness and incongruity, are far more original and 
interesting than the later developments of 
the style, and even the greatest upholders 
of architectural purity have found them- 
selves unable to withhold their admiration 
from St. Eustache, Paris. There are many 
advantages possessed by these early Renais- 
sance buildings which might make it advisable 
to give the style another trial. It undoubtedly 
lends itself better to modern sculpture and 
painting than the Gothic does, and it is less 
formal and cold, especially for churches, than 
the more classical Italian style. Our drawing 
is @ composition intended to represent a church 
consisting of nave and aisles, with the very 
lofty columns so peculiar to the style, transepts, 
and long aisleless choir, with a lantern over the 
crossing. The altars, organ, and monuments 
are in accordance with the particular period. 
We may just mention the fact that one of 
the most beautiful examples of early Renais- 
sance ornamentation to be seen in this country 
is the glass in the east window of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. It is said to be the work of 
the elder Holbein, but is more probably that of 
Aldegraver. H. W. B. 


THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE. 


Much as this building has been drawn, 
painted, and otherwise illustrated, a reproduc- 
tion from a good photograph of it may be 
valued by our readers, the more because, as 
Mr. Ruskin has pointed out, the peculiarities 
of the detail, slight but exceedingly churacter- 
istic, have often been misrepresented in 
drawings. 

The building had many various phases in its 
history ; the front as seen now was built under 
Doge Mocenigo in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, though Fergusson gives strong reason 
for believing that the mass of wall above the 
arcade was never at first intended; that the 
upper wall formerly coincided with the back 
wall of the arcade, and was moved forwards 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, in 
order to obtain more internal accommodation. 

This overweighting of the arcade by a mass 
of walling has nevertheless come to be regarded, 
from association, as a beauty, and it may be 
said that the building has been admired much 
more indiscriminately than its merits as a 
whole by any meansdeserve. The architectural 
design of the two arcades, however, is fascinating 
in its semi-Oriental grace, and the taste of the 
world has been taken captive, perhaps, partly 
by the very audacity of piling so heavy a mass 
upon so light a substructure : a process which, 
if it is in defiance of logic, at all events confers 
on the building that saving quality,—character. 








NEW ALTAR FRONTAL, ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


In the general design of this work, which 
forms the subject of one of our illustrations, 
the central subject is a representation of 
Christ in glory surrounded by adoring angels, 
and seated on the rainbow giving the crown 
of martyrdom to Saint Paul, and on either 
side are illustrations of important events 
in the life of Saint Paul One of these 
shows the Martyrdom of Saint Stephen, rays 
of glory falling around the prostrate form 
of the saint, while Saul of Tarsus is seen 
standing as a witness to his death. In the 
other space is shown Saint Paul in fetters 
before King Agrippa and his sister Bernice, 
who are dressed in rich attire and seated on 
& gorgeous throne, the ends of which are 
formed of golden lions, and at the back isa 
most elatorately-worked curtain. The figure 
of Cornelius is seen in the background. 

Between these subjects are single figures 
under arched canopies, representing the four 
archangels. The super-frontal is composed of 
half-length figures of adoring angels, two over 
each subject, with ornamental scroll-work 
between. The prevailing colours throughout 
are red, gold, and white, and various shades of 
rich browns. 

_ The whole of the work, which is 11 ft. 
in _length, has been executed at the East 
Grinstead School of Embroidery, 32, Queen- 
square, W.C., and has taken nearly three years 
to complete, no pains having been spared to 
render it a success. It has been presented by 





Miss Noyes to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and has 
been designed by Mr. John Medland, of the 
firm of Medland & Powell. 

Space would not admit of arranging the 
larger scale illustrations of the subjects in their 
actual relative positions, but their arrange- 
ment will be easily seen on reference to the 
small key elevation. 





NEW BARRACKS, PLACE MONGE, 
PARIS. 


THE new barracks of which we give the 
facade towards the Place Monge are from the 
plans and designs of M. Achille Hermant, archi- 
tect. The building isin reality only an enlarge- 
ment of the old barracks of the Garde Républi- 
caine of the Rue Mouffetard. The new build- 
ings are especially intended for officers’ quar- 
ters; and inclose between their two wings a 
vast rectangular court, on which open the men’s 
quarters. It is planned to accommodate three 
companies of infantry and half a squadron of 
cavalry, or 588 men and 182 horses. 

The work was commenced in November, 
1883, and completed in March, 1886, but the 
building was not occupied till early in 1887. 
The estimate was for a little over two million 
francs, but the sum actually expended was only 
1,636,604 francs; a rather notable instance of 
a building coming, by a considerable amount, 
below the estimate given for it. 

The building is very conveniently planned, 
and constitutes a good example of modern 
French military architecture. 





OLD COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


THOUGH our old cottages have long been 
favourite subjects for painters, and though they 
have evidently been studied by many of our 
architects, I do not know of any attempt at 
systematic illustration of them from an archi- 
tectural point of view. 

Years ago I published in the “‘ Spring Gardens 
Sketch - Book” a good many illustrations 
relected from numerous sketches of cottages 
in South-west Surrey, a district where they are 
perhaps to be found in greatest picturesqueness. 

Since then, material from different parts of 
the country has accumulated, and I now pro- 
pose to treat the subject in a series of sketches, 
believing that most usefal lessons may be drawn 
from a study of old examples, especially in the 
enforcement of that essential and too much 
neglected quality of simplicity. 

My subjects will be chosen from an architec- 
tural rather than a picturesque point of view, 
and my aim will be to give an intelligible 
rendering of the architecture, to the exclusion 
of the picturesque accidents of light and shade. 

I do not intend to confine myself entirely to 
cottages, but to include other domestic build- 
ings, as long as they are of the same character 
and not of more strictly architectural design. 

My first series will be taken from the south- 
west corner of Surrey. The cottages and old 
houses in this part are almost entirely of 
timber-frame work, otherwise known as “ post 
and panel.’”’ The frame is of oak, and the panel 
is formed by fixing upright hazel-rods in grooves 
cut in top and bottom, and by then twisting 
thinner hazel-wands hurdle-wise round them. 


———— 
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Fig. 1. 


The panel is then filled up with a plaster of 
marly clay and chopped straw, and finished 
with a thin coat of lime plaster. The same 
system is used for inside partitions, and occa- 
sionally the lattice is formed with oak laths. 
The notching shown on the face of the post in 
the second illustration is generally found on 
main posts, and was made to receive the ends 
of supporting struts whue the frame was being 





put up. Often the panels are filled up with 
brickwork set in herring-bone fashion. The 
grey oak and red brick form a pleasing change 
to the ordinary black and white, but the system 
is very unsuited to the sides that are exposed. 
The blacking of the timber is, I believe, quite a 
modern though a useful innovation. In this 
part, at least, the timbers have been usually 
left unpainted, though possibly only from 
motives of economy. 
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Fig. 2. 











In this part of Surrey, more perhaps tham 
anywhere else, one finds the walls covered with 
weather tiles. This, I conclude, was done at a 
time when the timber had begun to decay on 
those sides exposed to the fierce svuth-west 
storms. It is, I believe, of no very ancient date,, 
and I doubt if it has been in extensive use for 
much more than the last hundred years. 

The date of cottages in this part of the 
country seems to be chiefly about the latter 
part of the sixteenth century and beginning of 
the seventeenth. Though there were certainly 
cottages before that, it was at this date that the: 
great change of ownership took place, and alse: 
the great change in the mode of life. Previously 
to this the labourers on an estate had lived in the 
farm-houses and mansions, but about this time 
the old common-hall life was done away with, 
and we find almost always the old hall itself cut 
in two by a floor converting the upper part into 
bedrooms. 

The enclosure of the commons also disturhed) 
the old patriarchal form of life, and created a 
demand for smaller independent homesteads, 
and for cottages on the estates of the great 
landlords. Down to recent times there does not 
appear to have been any great deinand for in- 
creased accommodation of this sort, and work 
chiefly consisted of additions of lean-to’s, sheds, 
and sometimes new wings, and of repairs. 

Although the timber on the north and east 
sides of the buildings is generally as sound 
and sharp at the edges as the day it was 
framed, there are cases even there where the 
drip of the eaves has caused decay, and where 
the bottoms of the posts and the sills, resting 
on a damp substructure, have rotted away. 
These defects are intensified on the south and 
west sides, where often all that is left of the 
timber is the hardened skin and the very hardest 
parts of the heart of the oak. 

The rotting of the ends of the posts has com- 
monly caused the settling of the building into 
all sorts of picturesque but uncomfortable 
levels. In restoring any timber building the 
frame should always be raised to its original 
level by the use of screw-jacks. This can gene~ 
rally be done without serious difficulty. I had a 
large and fine timber house in Sussex supported 
entirely on ten screw-jacks and brought back 
almost to its true level. 

In future articles I hope to furnish further 
notes on different structural parts. 

Features to be noted in the present illus- 
trations are the manner in which the apex of 
a hip is always formed by leaving a little 
gablet ; the same thing will be found invariably 
done with haystacks, and in the absence of 
specially-made end ridge tiles it has obvious 
advantages. 

It is customary also to start the two roofs 
at different levels, so that the two dripping 
eaves do not meet at the hip. 

Large hipped roofs of wide span, such a3 
that of the White Hart Inn, I take to be 
generally characteristic of earlier buildings. — 

Rake House is of some pretensions, dating 
from the end of the sixteenth century, and having 
belonged to members of the household of King 
James I., of the names of Bell and Smith. 
The windows still retain some coats of arms 1n 
coloured glass, and two rooms of oak panelling 
with excellent carved mantelpieces. I have 
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had the pleasure of restoring, or rather of 
repairing and preserving, the old portion, and 
adding a new wing at one end. As the house 
had previously been untouched in one possession 
for fifty years, it had escaped material injury. 
The lean-to on the pond side is an addition to 
the original house, and on the other side there 
was originally a gable in the roof corresponding 
to that over the lean-to. Of the plan I shall 
have something to say at a later date. R.N. 








ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS: 
MEETING AT CARLISLE. 


THE annual Northern District meeting of this 
association was held in Carlisle onthe 23rd ult., 
when there was a good attendance of the 
members. 

The Mayor having welcomed the members, 
Mr. Joseph Gordon, Borough Sarveyor of 
Leicester, and formerly City Surveyor in 
Carlisle, the President of the Association, in an 
Opening address, referred to the interesting 
things they would see in Carlisle,—works which 
had been carried out by Mr. McKie, the City 
Surveyor, and Mr. Hepworth, the Gas and 
Water Engineer. In addition to the President 
the following members of the Association were 
present :—Mr. E. Pritchard (past president), 
Birmingham; Mr. H. U. McKie, Carlisle; Mr. 
W. G. Laws (past president), Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Mr. R. 8. Roundthwaite, Sunderland ; 
Mr. G. R. Strachan, Chelsea; Mr. E. R. S. 
Escott, Halifax; Mr. W. Dent, Nelson; Mr. J. 
Cooper, Edinburgh; Mr. J. P. Spencer, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Mr. R. Pickering, Whitehaven ; 
Mr. J. B. Wilson, Cockermouth; Mr. M. Haw- 
den, Blaydon-on-Tyne; Mr. T. Dawson (district 
secretary), Benwell. 

The members first proceeded to visit the new 
markets now in course of construction, upon 
which Mr. Causton offered some observations. 
Continuing their journey along the Castle Bank 
they went through the new Slaughter-houses, 
the City Surveyor showing them through the 
buildings. Under the guidance of Mr. McKie 
and Mr. Mackay they next visited the Police 
Office and cells, upon which both gentlemen 
made some observations to the company; and 
the last place visited were the Public Baths, 
where Mr. Hepworth acted as the guide. 

This concluded the visiting programme, and 
the members and friends had luncheon together 
in the County Hotel, under the presidency of 
Mr. Gordon. A short toast list was gone 
through, the President giving the loyal toasts. 

Mr. Pritchard, in proposing the “ City and 
Trade of Carlisle,” said from what they had 
seen that morning there was every inducement 
for the proper development of trade in Carlisle. 
The Corporation, advised by their esteemed 
friend, Mr. McKie (applause) had done every- 
thing in connexion with the sanitation of the 
city to induce men of commerce to make 
Carlisle their head-quarters and to lead manufac- 
turers to settle there. In speaking of sanita- 
tion he had seen in the old-fashioned Town-hall 
two diagrams, dated thirty-two years ago, con- 
taining two important points in connexion with 
Sanitation which had been the subject of patents 
since that date. When he found at the present 
moment that their system of dealing with 
Sewers and sewer-traps was the same as that 
obtaining thirty-two years since, and that they 
had been made so much of at present as being 
modern inventions,—wheu he said that that 
bore the name of Mr. McKie, it said something 
in favour of the sanitary position of Carlisle at 
the present moment (applause). In sanitation 
they must be above suspicion in order to secure 
the proper development of trade, and from 
what he had seen and heard, and from no less 
authorities than Sir Robert Rawlinson and Mr. 
Mansergh, and judging from the reports that 
they had had from Carlisle, the city stood well 
from a sanitary point of view (applause). 

The Mayor replied, expressing his pleasure at 
being amongst them. While they had every- 
thing they could desire to facilitate the flow of 
trade to the city, he was afraid that trade with 
them was deterioriating. But they had in the 
city everything to make it a residential one, 
(hear, hear),—most excellent gas and water, 
Open and clean well-paved streets,—and he 
hoped that Mr. Pritchard’s words would go 
forth, and that many of the people both in the 
north and south would see their way to take 
up their residence in the ancient city (ap- 
plause). Their President (Mr. Gordon) was 


one of the Surveyors for Carlisle when he (the 
Mayor) was in the Corporation twenty-two 
years ago, and he had no hesitation in saying a 
better man could not be found (hear, hear). 
Then followed Mr. McKie, and they were better 
able to judge of the work carried out by their 
City Surveyor during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years than he was (cheers). He was sorry at 
the absence of Sir Robert Rawlinson, because 
he believed that Sir Robert had intended to be 
present to show his respect for Mr. McKie 
(applause). Sir Robert carried out the sanitary 
regulations of the city, and he believed that it 
was the third town in which he had carried out 
similar arrangements in conjunction with Mr. 
McKie. : 

Mr. Creighton also replied to the toast. 

Mr. Laws, in a humorous speech, proposed 
the health of the readers of the papers which 
were to be delivered later on, and Mr. McKie, 
Mr. Hepworth, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, and Mr. 
Causton replied. 

Mr. Pritchard then proposed the health of 
the Chairman, and said that during the past 
fifteen or sixteen years they had had no presi- 
dent who had worked with the same energy, 
who had attended meeting after meeting, and 
who had been so successful in increasing the 
number of members of the Association as Mr. 
Gordon (applause). 

The President, in reply, returned thanks, and 
said that he had been anxious, notwithstanding 
the great distance of Carlisle from the centres 
of invention and the seats of industry, from 
which the members chiefly came, that this 
meeting should be fairly representative, because 
there was no member of the Association for 
whom, he believed, speaking as a body, they 
had a greater or higher esteem than the City 
Surveyor of Carlisle (applause),— and they 
looked upon him as one of the pioneers of 
sanitary engineering. Had Sir Robert Raw- 
linson been there he would have told them in 
eloquent language how very highly Mr. McKie 
stood in the sanitary world, in being one of his 
chief lieutenants in carrying out those great 
sanitary works in the introduction and teaching 
of sanitary science which prevailed throughout 
England (applause). Mr. Pritchard had re- 
ferred to the fact that he had seen diagrams 
that morning dated thirty-two years ago, and 
he (the President) remembered seeing from Mr. 
McKie’s own hands in his office diagrams, one 
showing what street gullies and what gullies for 
private drainage ought to be then and what 
they ought to be now; and the other showing 
the insertion of manholes. Mr. Pritchard was 
qrite within the mark when he told them that 
these diagrams were not improved upon to-day. 
They were as good to-day as they were thirty- 
two years ago, and it was, therefore, with 
peculiar satisfaction that he was there that day 
as President of this increasing and influential 
Association in the sanitary world to say that 
they honoured their friend, who was one of his 
earliest teachers,—the City Surveyor of Carlisle 
(applause). He would tell the gentlemen of 
the Council of the city, as he had told the 
councillors of other Local Authorities, that it 
must not be forgotten that the members of the 
Association did not subscribe to the funds of 
the Association and travel at great incon. 
venience to attend the meetings to benefit 
themselves only, but to benefit the municipal 
and sanitary authorities of the kingdom (cheers). 
It was by meetings of this kind that they in- 
structed and encouraged each other, because 
thirty-five years ago, when the city of Carlisle 
called in Sir Robert Rawlinson, who now stood 
at the head of the profession as a sanitary 
engineer, it was at that time almost neces- 
sary to call in the aid of some celebrated 
engineer from London. That was not necessary 
to-day, and that was chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of the Association disseminating 
information and being ready to stand by the 
side of each other if any difficulty arose. Con- 
sidering the sacrifices made by members, they 
were doing a great work, not in theirown 
interests, but in the interests of the Local 
Boards and Sanitary Authorities of the kingdom 
and in the interests of sanitary science in the 
world at large. If they proceeded in this way 
and got presidents to throw their heart and soul 
into the work, as he hoped he had done, they 
would make themselves felt, and Sanitary 
Authorities and Local Boards would eventually 
recognise the Association as one established to 
carry out the great principles of improving the 
sanitary condition of the people of this country 





(applause). 


The members then adjourned to the Council 
Chamber in the Town-hall, where the following 
letter was read from Sir Robert Rawlinson :— 

** Lancaster Lodge, 
No. 11, Boltons, West Brompton, 8.W..,. 
21st June, 1888, 

My dear Mc.Kie,—The Committee keeps me in London 
so much that I cannot be with you in Carlisle as I wished 
and hoped. It would have given me pleasure to have met 
= in the midst of your work and surrounded by friends. 

lease to make my respects tothe members of your opening 
meeting, and say that we should not be ashamed to meet 
as in the midst of our work now upwards of thirty years 
oid, 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, Alnwick, Morpeth, Penrith, Car- 
lisle, Keswick, Lancaster, Ormskirk, and North Shields, 
with Alnwick Castle and Hawick, Lord Grey’s place, 

You first, then the late dear, good John Lawson, and 
Gordon, must ever stand in the front rank of modern 
Sanitary Engineering. No man ever had better seconders 
and assistants than I had in those whose names I have set 
forth, but you, dear Mc,Kie, have been my chief,—I am,, 
yours ever truly, Rosert Raw.inson, 

To Hugh Mc.Kie, Esq., Civil Engineer, Carlisle.” 

The President then called upon the readers of 
the papers. | 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley read an elaborate paper: 
on the roof of the new markets, in which he 
said that a length of about 197 ft. 6 in. by 
about 211 ft. 6 in. in width, forming an area of 
about 417 squares (of 100 superficial feet) was 
roofed over in three equal spans of 70 ft. 6 in. 
each. The new roofs covered an area of' 
6,300 square yards, exclusive of surrounding 
arcades, shops, and offices, which were connected? 
with the market buildings. The total quantity 
of wrought iron to be used in the main roofs 
and fish-market was estimated at 400 tons, an@ 
of cast iron 130 tons. 

Mr. Hepworth next read a paper on the- 
“Carlisle Public Baths,’’ which, with furnish-- 
ings, cost the Corporation, 7,000/. 

Mr. McKie, the City Surveyor, read papers- 
on the new Slaughter houses, which were erected’ 
at a total cost of 6,101/., and which he said: 
were now paying their working expenses and 
the interest on the money borrowed for their 
construction, although they had only beem 
opened six months; on the improvements car- 
ried out at the City Police Office and cells in 
1879 at a cost of 2,620/.; an elaborate record 
of house junctions and street gullies on main 
sewers; a scientific test of Lazonby old and 
new quarry and other stones; and lastly, a 
record of municipal work in the Surveyor’s de- 
partment in Carlisle during the past eleven: 
years. Among the other items in the record 
were the reformation and repavement of sixty 
two public streets; formation and paving of 102: 
private streets during that period. The total 
length of streets reformed was nearly sixteen 
miles, and 150,740 square yards of new pave- 
ment had been put down. Besides the usual 
sewer repairs, fifty-six new sewers had been 
put in, aod many improvements made to storm 
water outlets and flushing arrangements of the 
existing sewers. Various improvements had 
been effected in ventilating the sewers. In 
town improvements the extensive structure of 
the Victoria Viaduct had been completed, old 
rookeries in Annetwell-street and Irishgate 
Brow pu!led down, and the streets there widened 
and improved ; White Hart-lane was demolished 
and Bank-street'widened, and property in Fisher- 
street and Scotch-street had been acquired 
where the new market was being built. Up- 
wards of 160,000/. had been expended upon 
purchase of property, new works, &., but oven: 
three-fourths of that amount was covered by 
the Railway Companies’ contribution, &c.. 
The Corporation owned some 320 acres of 
grazing land in the city, as well as house and 
shop and other property. A number of mis- 
cellaneous works were also carried out in the 
period mentioned. Since 1877 the sum of 
34,5351. had been borrowed for street re-forma- 
tion works, 6,2401. for public slaughter-houses, 
10,0001. for purchase of land, 13,7001. for pur-- 
chase of property in Market-place and under 
the Town-hall, and 30,0001. for the new markets.. 

The President then invited discussion upon: 
the papers. 

Mr. Escott opened the discussion by asking 
Mr. Walmisley, in connexion with the roof of 
the market, how, with reference to the spandrel 
girders, he was able to dispense with the seat 
for the girder at the top of the column. He 
was surprised to find such extensive work as the- 
markets being carried out in Carlisle. They 
seemed enormous for the size of the town. With 
reference to the Slaughter-houses, he thought 
them very nice, but did not think there was 
enough width in them for carrying on the 
enormous slaughtering that had been mens 
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Mr. Pritchard said he hoped that they might 
have in the proceedings of the Association a 
fair copy of Mr. Walmisley’s calculations in 
connexion with the roof of the new market. He 
thought both the Baths and the Slaughter- 
houses were a vast convenience to the place, 
but he could not agree with Mr. Escott in his 
strictures on the latter place. Mr. McKie 
had, perhaps, by his mechanical arrangements, 
reduced the area of the plan somewhat as com- 
pared with other slaughter-houses that he had 
seen, but he had overcome that difficulty by his 
mechanical contrivances for the killing and 
dressing of the cattle. Both for ventilation, 
general, and mechanical arrangements the 
place appeared to be almost faultless. The 
drainage appeared perfect. He would like to 
know how the sewage of Carlisle was utilised or 
purified, and what screening chambers there 
were, and, in conclusion, said there were few 
cities that had such a happy state of things as 
regarded their sewers, house drains, connexions, 
and methods of ventilation as Carlisle. 

Mr. Strachan gave a word of warning about the 
concrete floors to be used in the markets. The 
area was to be practically one piece of concrete, 
and unless special precautions were taken, the 
temperature and atmospheric conditions would 
crack it. If concrete was laid down in bays 
above 10 ft. square the probability was that 
they would crack across, whereas if the bays 
were smaller, say 3 ft. or 4 ft., the cracks there 
would be so small and come at the joints so 
regularly that the whole would present the 
appearance of being perfect. In conclusion he 
made a reference to Mr. McKie’s tests with 
Lazonby and other stones. 

Mr. Laws, taking up the question of the test 
of stones given by Mr. McKie, said he could 
mot understand how the Caithness flags which 
they got now began to split up and to shell off 
into shallow flats when they absorbed no water. 
He was aware that some Caithness stones, more 
especially darkly-coloured ones, never did break 
up, but although they wore longest they were 
‘the most dangerous stones that possibly could 
be got. In Newcastle, as far as possible, he 
was discarding them in favour of Lazonby 
stones, which were much safer in streets like 
those of Newcastle, with steep gradients. 
There were only three or four days in the year 
in which Lazonby stones were unpleasant to 
walk upon, whereas throughout the year they 
found the Caithness ones dangerous, and in 
Newcastle they had had more than once to pay 
compensation to persons slipping upon them 
and breaking their legs. In conclusion he asked 
some questions of Mr. Walmisley as to the 
strains on certain parts of the roof through 
variations in temperature. 

Mr. Spencer also asked some question having 
close relation to those asked in conclusion by 
Mr. Laws; and proceeded to bear testimony to 
the excellent plan of the Baths, but he would 
like to know, as the swimming-baths were con- 
structed of concrete, whether, since the baths 
were opened, there had ever been the slightest 
indication of leakage. The Slaughter-houses 
were really a boon to the town, and he hoped 
that all sanitary authorities who did not already 
possess the powers in private Acts would take 
the first opportunity of obtaining such powers 
to make compulsory the use of slaughter- 
houses (hear, hear), because he was afraid 
that many authorities burdened the ratepayers 
with great expense by putting up excellent 
slaughter-houses and failed to induce those to 
use them for whom they were intended. 

Mr. Roundthwaite was not struck with the 
crampedness of the killing-houses at the 
slaughter-houses mentioned by aformerspeaker. 
He thought they appeared to be ample. He 
had seen Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bradford, Leeds, 
and Manchester slaughter-houses, and he did 
mot think any of these places could show a 
better range of buildings for their size, more 
compact or more cleanly, than those of Carlisle. 
He would like to know whether the automatic 
flushing chambers mentioned were really auto- 
matic, because he had not found them so; 
whether any of the butchers in the city ob- 
jected to go tothe slaughter-houses; whether 
they were compelled to go there; and whether 
the Authority had licensed any private 
slaughter-houses in the city ? 

Mr. Creighton said that after making many 
inquiries about Mr. Walmisley they had adopted 
his roof for the market, for they heard that he 
really was a competent man (applause). With 
regard to the Baths, he believed that any town 
who wanted baths could not do better than 





adopt the plan of Carlisle. The concrete work 
was going on all right, and the baths were so 
constructed that one could walk round them in 
the galleries underneath, and if anything went 
wrong they could easily be put right. He did 
not agree with the gentleman who criticised the 
killing-rooms at the slaughter-houses, and, with 
reference to the flags to be used in towns, his 
experience and the experience of Carlisle was 
that there was no flag in the world like Lazonby. 
It was rather an invidious thing to say, but on 
coming into town by train on damp mornings 
he found water standing a quarter of an inch 
deep on Caithness flags, but when he got on to 
Carlisle streets he found them dry. They in 
Carlisle were very much obliged to the Associa- 
tion for visiting them, and were proud to see 
Mr. Gordon, who was an old citizen. 

The President, in closing the discussion, said 
he did not remember a single meeting at which 
the papers read deserved greater attention, 
because they were teeming with information. 
They believed that by this information and 
discussion they were doing a great good. 
Reviewing the papers and discussion, he said 
he thought it was an unusual thing for them to 
have an opportunity of criticising works in the 
state in which they found them in Carlisle, 
because, supposing that the criticisms upon the 
huge roof of the new market, which was a most 
important one, had been of a very adverse 
character, it would have raised the question in 
the minds of the Corporation as to whether 
they were properly advised. He was sure that 
members of the Association would always exer- 
cise a wise discretion in criticising works of 
which they only had a slight knowledge from 
a day’s visit as set against the views of the 
responsible officers of any Corporation advising 
on such matters. He paid a high compliment 
to Mr. Walmisley’s skill as an engineer, and 
said he believed the engineers had been well 
advised in consulting him on such an important 
subject. He asked Mr. Hepworth if he had 
any plans from which the Baths were built to 
allow these to be published in the proceedings 
of the Association along with his paper. He 
was struck with the fact that the baths were 
constructed of concrete, and that the wall of 
the baths were only 2 ft. thick, and absolutely 
water-tight. He was certain this could not be 
the case if it were not for the lining with the 
white tiles. He was exceedingly pleased with 
the Slaughter-houses, which were excellent 
examples of their kind. Mr. McKie’s paper on 
the municipal work gave very interesting details 
as showing what had been accomplished by an 
enterprising Corporation,and was a credit to the 
Council and city of Carlisle, and something that 
one could scarcely expect to find in a town of its 
size. To the Councillors of the city he said, ‘‘Do 
not think you have got the market too large. 
Do not grudge the expense upon them, for you 
may depend upon it you are riding on the right 
side, and in twenty years hence you will not 
regret it” (applause). There would be very 
few markets in the North of England to com- 
pare with it. While pointing out that Mr. 
McKie’s test with stones was conducted thirty 
years ago, yet he confessed that the best test 
for stones was the wear and tear of ordinary 
traffic (hear, hear). One point touched upon 
by Mr. McKie was the ventilation of the sewers. 
Open gratings were very much objected to in 
many towns, being complained of as a nuisance, 
and Mr. McKie was in the right direction when 
he got the owners of high chimneys to allow 
the ventilation to pass through them. In 
Carlisle, in 1855, he believed, they were the 
first to start that method. It was, therefore, of 
the greatest possible interest to know what was 
the result in Carlisle in following up this 
system, and he hoped Mr. McKie would com- 
municate that to the Association. Another 
point of interest would be if Mr. McKie would 
say what has been done with regard to the 
utilisation of the sewage since the sewers were 
laid down. 

Mr. Walmisley replied upon the diseussion, 
so fa: as it affected his paper, and gave per- 
mission to publish the details of his calculations 
for the roof of the market if the Association 
thought fit. From the plans in the Chamber 
he gave the members the information asked for. 
As regarded the concrete floor, he explained 
that he was not responsible for that. With 
regard to the spandrel girders, all that he had 
to do was to provide sufficient bearing area to 
take the reaction of the girder. As long asthe 
columns remained in position, there was no fear 
of the girders slipping. 





Mr. McKie, in replying to the criticisms on 
his paper, said the killing-houses were wide 
enough for the slaughtering he had mentioned 
in his paper,—168 beasts and 700 sheep in a day. 
With reference to his tests of stones, he said 
regarding the Caithness flag it depended where 
they got them. If they got top rock or inferior 
rock it would laminate off, but in Carlisle they 
had had some down for more than twenty-two 
years, and there were very few of them that 
had gone down. The skin of a Lazonby flag was 
not thicker than his finger-nail, and the skin had 
been found to resist for sixty years in Carlisle. 
It was very difficult to get flags from Lazonby 
as they used to get them thirty years ago. 
Whole mountains had been rooted out, and they 
now got a secondary flag. The automatic 
flushing-chambers he had found to go on very 
well, but they required to be attended to once a 
week. Flushing the sewers he thought to be a 
very important thing, and he kept a man doing 
nothing else. He abominated traps; they must 
be carefully pat in and carefully attended to. 

Mr. Hepworth then replied upon the discus- 
sion on his paper, and said, with respect to the 
porosity of concrete, that when he wanted to 
make a tank tight he had generally succeeded. 
In the baths there were one or two traces of 
water leakages, but so small that they would 
not lessen the water in the tanks of the swim- 
ming baths half an inch per week. He attri- 
buted these leakages to the cracking of the 
concrete at particular places. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the readers 
of the papers, and also to the Mayor for the use 
of the Council Chamber, and the proceedings 
terminated. . 





THE annual meeting of the Association is to 
be held in London on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday next, the 12th, 13th, and 14th July, 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster (by kind permis- 
sion). The following is the programme :— 

Thursday, 12th July.—12 (noon), General 
Meeting; nnual Report; General Business, 
&c.; Address by the President (Mr. E. B. 
Ellice Clark). 1:30 p.m., Adjournment for 
Luncheon. 2°30 p.m., Papers and Discussions : 
‘‘ Back Streets, Lanes, and Alleys,’ by Mr. H. 
U. McKie, Carlisle; ‘‘ Average Meter System,” 
by Mr. G. R. Strachan, Chelsea; “ Ten 
Years’ Experience of the Shone System,” by 
Lt.Col. Jones, V.C., Wrexham. 4°30 p.m., 
Adjournment to visit the drainage works at the 
Houses of Parliament. 7 for 7°30 p.m., Annual 
Dinner at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly. 

Friday, 13th July.—9°15 a.m., Déjetiner at the 
Hotel Métropole (by invitation) ; after which 
visit Messrs. Jennings’s Works at Stangate, 
Lambeth. 11°30 a.m., Institution of Civil 
Engineers: Discussion on Lt.-Col. Jones’s Paper ; 
also the following Papers and Discussions 
thereon : ‘‘ Electric Fire Alarms,” by Mr. T. De 
C. Meade, Hornsey ; ‘‘ Water Supply,” by Mr. 
W. Santo Crimp, Wimbledon; and “‘ The Purifi- 
cation of Sewage by Electricity: Notes and 
Experiments,’ by Mr. W. Webster, F.C.S. 
2 p.m., Adjournment; Luncheon at the Hotel 
Windsor, Victoria-street, Westminster (by in- 
vitation), after which visits will be paid to 
The Lucigen Light Works (Page-street, West- 
minster), and Brin’s Oxygen Works, West- 
minster, where at 4 p.m. carriages will attend 
to convey the party to visit the New Battersea 
Bridge Works. 

Saturday, 14th July.—11 a.m., Members will 
embark on board the Cupid, or other steamer 
(kindly provided by the President, Mr. E. B. 
Ellice-Clark), at the Temple Pier, and proceed 
down the river, inspecting the Tower Bridge; 
the Greenwich Ferry (Mr. J. Standfield, 
M.Inst.C.E., will receive the party and explain 
the Works here) ; and the New Outfall Works 
at Barking, where Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.B., 
will receive the members and explain the 
Works, and where Messrs. Mowlem & Co., the 
Contractors for the Works, invite the members 
to luncheon. Leave Barking at 4 p.m., arriving 
at the Temple Pier at 5 p.m. 








Technical Education for Blacksmiths. 
The Blacksmiths’ Company will shortly hold an 
exhibition of work exemplifying the trade of 
a blacksmith. Prizes will be offered, and com- 
petition is invited amongst journeymen and 
apprentices. Further information may be ob- 
tained of Mr. W. B. Garrett, C.C., clerk to the 
company, 16, Water-lane.—City Press. 
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ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British Archeological Association. — The 
annual meeting of this association will com- 
mence at Glasgow, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Bute, on the 27th of August. There 
is a strong local committee of reception, over a 
hundred in number, of which the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire is chairman, and the Hon. Sir 
James King, LL.D., Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
is vice-chairman. Visits will be paid to the 
Cathedral, the Bishop’s Castle, and the Hun- 
terlan Museum, Glasgow; also to Bannock- 
burn, Stirling, Rothesay Castle and Bute, 
Linlithgow Palace, Dunblane Cathedral, Paisley 
Abbey, Bothwell Castle, Lanark, and many 
other places of antiquarian interest. 

Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland.—The annual congress of this 
institute will have its headquarters at Leam- 
ington, where the opening meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, August 7th. 








ENGINEERS’ CLAIMS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICES. 


DENTON VU. THE HENDON RURAL SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 


In the Westminster County Court, last week, the 
vase of Denton v. The Hendon Rural Sanitary 
Authority, which was an action for the recovery of 
certain professional charges in respect of getting 
ready and giving evidence at a Local Government 
Board inquiry at Hendon, was tried by his Honour 
Judge Bayley. The claim was for 14/. l4s. Mr. 
Rawlinson was counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Hargreaves for the defendants. 

From the evidence of Mr. Bailey Denton, it 
appeared that in the early part of 1887 Mr. Soames, 
the solicitor to the defendants, called upon his firm 
and arranged that he should give evidence in respect 
to the scheme which their engineer had prepared for 
the drainage of Edgware and Stanmore. He told 
Mr. Soames that his charges would be 20/. for the 
report, and 10/. 10s. for each day’s evidence, 
and 2/. 2s. a day for attending counsel. He 
‘did the work required of him, but, un- 
fortunately for the defendants, the Local Govern- 
ment Board decided against the scheme. He 
had received a cheque for 21/. That left a 
balance due to him of 14/7. 14s. Cross.examined, 
he said that no mention was made to him that the 
bill would be taxed. 

Mr. Hargreaves, for the defence. submitted in the 
first place that notice of this action had not been 
given under the 260th Section of the Public Health 
Act, and also that the action should have been com- 
y within six months of the debt becoming 

ue. 

His Honour decided against the defendants on 
both points. 

Mr. Hargreaves said that the inquiry, which was 
an abortive une, cost about 400/. for professional 
witnesses, and they had paid the plaintiffs all they 
were eptitled to. That was all the taxing-master 
had allowed. Mr. Soames understood that 21/. was 
to be all the plaintiffs were entitled to. 

Counsel’s statement was borne out by Mr. Soames. 

His Honour in the end gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed, with costs, and 
refused to stay execution. 

There was also a case in which Messrs. Law & 
Chatterton were the plaintiffs, and they claimed 
157. 15s., the balance of professional fees in respect 
to the same matter, and judgment was given for 
them with costs, and stay of execution refused. 








SWINDON LOCAL BOARD COMPETITION. 


SIR,—We should be glad to have any information 
as to the “‘Swindon Local Board Competition.” 
We saw that Professor Roger Smith had been 
appointed assessor, but up to now have seen nothing 
as to the result. 

We may, however, mention, that we have heard 
from very good authority at Swindon that the 
designs have been reduced to three, one of which is 
Sy a local architect. NEWMAN & NEWMAN. 








LINOLEUM ON FLOORS. 


SrIR,—In reference to the letter of ‘‘ T. J.” in the 
Builder of the 28rd ult. 1p. 453], and the reply of 
Mr. Wm. Laud, 30th ult. [p. 470], our experience is, 
that if the timber and flooring be free from in- 
Cipient dry rot, linoleum or oil-cloth may with 
safety be covered all over the floor, provided the 
space underneath be free from damp and the venti- 
lation thereof be thorough (and through). We 
were asked to advise in a case in which a new base- 
ment wood-floor became so utterly rotten within 
twelve months that the boards gave way under foot 
whilst walking over it; this was entirely covered 
With linoleum, but the builder had omitted the 
ventilation, which, being supplied, removed the 
cause of the decay. A new floor was laid some ten 
years since and covered with linoleum, and so 
femains to this day. 


= 





‘ 
In another case, extensive basement floors were 


covered with oil-cloth, and have remained for many 
years without any evidence of rot, but the surface 
under is covered with Portland cement concrete, 
trowelled smooth on top, which prevents damp 
rising from the earth (aspbalte over concrete would 
be better). The basement extends only to the back 
part of the premises. To provide efficient ventila- 
tion, a sufficient number of air bricks have been 
placed in the back wall, and to satisfy the condition 
of through ventilation, there are no continuous 
sleeper walls, but sleeper piers only. Earthenware 
pives are carried up to communicate the lower space 
under the basement floor with the higher space 
under the ground-floor of the front portion of the 
premises, which also has a sufficient number of air- 
bricks in the front wall, so that air can pass 
through from back to front, and vice versd. Ad- 
joining this portion of the premises was a wooden 
stair, to which the alterations did not extend ; the 
basement landing of the stair had a space under 
which was not covered with concrete (but was not 
particularly damp), and was enclosed in and cut off 
from the ventilated portion of the floor. ‘The 
woodwork of this, rotted within two years, was 
reinstated, and fitted with two small brass gratings 
projecting their thickness above the surface, so as 
to be flush with the oilcloth, and has remained for 
seven years without giving further trouble. 

In another case, all the floors in the house, except 
those of the basement, are covered with oilcloth, to 
satisfy a whim of the owner and occupier, loose 
carpets being laid over. This has been so without 
ill effect for over twenty years. There is no special 
ventilation between ceilings and floors of the upper 
stories, but the spaces being thoroughly dry the 
ventilation becomes of less importance, and it is 
possible that the new lime plaster of ceilings is 
pervious enough and sufficiently absorbent to 
maintain the enclosed air in a proper hygrometric 
condition. 

In a new building the ventilation of the space 
under the floor which is next to the ground may be 
much assisted by carrying up a separate ventilating 
flue therefrom in the chimney-stack. 

Care should be taken to exclude damp from 
external basement walls. A. & C. HARSTON. 

15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ T. J.” [p. 453 of 
the Builder for June 23], has brought to notice, 
with regard to linoleum, oil-cloth, and all those 
impervious floor-coverings, the fact of rotten, 
or partially rotten floors, frequently following 
their adoption. It is, no doubt, due to a variety 
of causes, but in all of them imprisoned damp 
is the prime mover. Often floors are scrubbed 
after house decoration is completed, and the floor- 
covering, of whatever sort, hurriedly put down 
before the floor has a chance to dry properly. A 
second reason is most probably the chief one, viz., 
the “‘ sweating” of the under side of the material 
in damp weather. This points to the need of 
manufacturers altering the style of their produc- 
tions, so as to make them of a honeycomb pattern, 
or approaching the style of cocoa matting or open- 
work carpeting, as the present style of make in 
all those materials I have mentioned, with other 
similar, is very prejudicial to wood flooring. 

Trusting these remarks may lead to practical 
improvements, DECORATOR. 


Ghe Siudent’s Column, 


ARTIFICIAL STONE.—I. 


a, A VING in a previous series of articles 
gone pretty fully into the structure 
and characteristics of natural stones, 
we have thought that a detailed investigation 
of the methods that have been employed in 
producing Artificial Stone, and the nature and 
value of the various products of this kind, may 
be a useful and appropriate supplement to the 
subject of Building Stones. 

The production of artificial stone has long 
been the object of strenuous effort and unre- 
mitting experiment on the part of a Jarge 
number of inventors, and there can be little 
doubt that in some instances encouraging 
success has crowned their efforts. Like the 
natural material which they strive to imitate, 
artificially-formed stones may be of all quali- 
ties, from very bad to effective and good. 
Whether a good stone formed artificially, and 
which is equal in strength, hardness, worka- 
bility, resistance to chemical action, &c., to the 
kindred natural product, will withstand the 
action of time as well or better than the latter, 
time alone can prove. There can be in many 
instances no chemical reasons for doubting that 
such stone will resist its influence as well as 
the most resistant rocks formed in Nature’s 
laboratory ; yet, on the other hand, it is well 
known that the quickly-formed products of the 
manufacturer and experimentalist, although 
they may in chemical composition, outward 
appearance, and in other physical characters 
equal or even excel some similar but naturally 




















formed product, will after lapse of time exhibit 
weak points or defects which are not observable 
in the latter, which has been, as a rule, more 
deliberately formed, and has been allowed 
countless ages in which its constituents may be- 
come completely united, its molecules arranged 
in natural and stable positions, and its characte- 
ristic properties developed. We propose in this 
article to indicate what has been done in this 
department of building economy, and although 
many of the methods which will be mentioned 
are of little general utility, they may be useful in 
pointing the moral, that it is eminently desirable 
that persons experimenting in this direction 
should, at any rate, possess a rudimentary 
knowledge of chemistry, as well as a practical 
acquaintance with the nature of cements and 
building stones, and their behaviour under 
various circumstances. 

To summarise this important subject, the 
examination of the specifications of more than 
three hundred patents from the year 1724 to 
the present time has been necessary, as well as 
careful reference to the technical literature of 
the subject, so that the labour entailed has been 
considerable, and it may be possible that some 
points of importance have been overlooked. It 
is hoped, however, that this attempt to bring 
together the recorded results of the labours of 
many practical and some unpractical men, may 
be of service and of interest to all working at 
this problem. 

A leading member of the present Govern- 
ment gave expression not long since to the 
opinion that grammar was an unimportant 
matter in an Act of Parliament, or, in other 
words, that any English is good enough for such 
a document. The same opinion seems to 
possess the minds of patent agents and 
patentees as regards their specifications, to 
judge from the atrocious rigmarole that is used 
in many of them to set forth the nature of the 
invention and the claims of the patentee. 

In order to enable the mass of matter before 
us to be dealt with the more systematically we 
propose to divide the subject into twelve 
sections or classes as follows :— 

1. Vitrified or glassy stone. 

2. Semi-vitrified stone. 

3. Articles and surfaces composed of plaster 
of Paris, which have been hardened or treated 
in order to produce the appearance and effect of 
a more durable stone. 

4, Compounds containing organic matter as a 
prominent ingredient. 

5. Concretes or compounds in which lime, 
hydraulic cement, sand and pebble, or broken 
stone are the chief ingredients. 

6. Stones which utilise some residual by- 
product or waste material from manufacturing, 
mining, or quarrying operations. 

7. Stones in which silicates are used as the 
cementing material. 

8. Asphaltic and tar containing stones. 

9. Treatment of natural stone previously cut 
to the desired form so as to produce an appear- 
ance resembling some more ornamental, costly, 
or durable stone. 

10. Methods of hardening or accelerating the 
induration of artificial stone mixtures by ex- 
posure to carbonic acid and other gases. 

11. Special devices, mechanical in their 
nature, for more rapidly and completely harden- 
ing the artificial stone or for building together 
stractures formed therefrom. 

12. Stones not included in the above classes, 
in which one ingredient, such as sulphur, 
asbestos, magnesium compounds, &c., is the 
prevailing feature. 

This classification is not proposed as an 
absolutely satisfactory one, but is merely 
adopted, as already said, to enable us to deal 
with the subject in a more systematic manner. 
In some. cases the stone might be included 
in more than one of the above divisions, and 
where that is so it is placed in the division 
that its main characteristics seem to favour 
most. 








Model By-Laws for Sheffield.—A pro- 
posal for the adoption of new by-laws has been 
for some time under the consideration of the 
Sheffield Corporation, but the elaborate code 
prepared by the Highway Committee has 
collapsed. The last meeting of the Town 
Council decided that many of the proposed new 
by-laws were not adapted for use in Shefiield, 
and the scheme was dropped. Some of them 
had been protested against by the Council of 
the Sheffield Society 
Surveyors. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
3,950, Domestic Fireplaces. J. Inshaw. 


According to this invention, an iron baffle-plate 
works on centres in an iron frame supported on the 
back part of the brickwork, on which the plate, 
when let down to an angle of 45°, rests. This plate 
prevents the heat going at once up the flue, and 
reflects it to the front. The plate, however, in the 
event of the fire being required to burn up rapidly, 
can be drawn forward and used as a blower. The 
shape of the plate and its position is determined by 
the shape of the grate. 


10,042, Roofing Material. A Boult. 


According to this inventor, the squares or flags 
composing the paving (sic) of the roof consist of a 
mixture of hydraulic or Portland cement and sand, 
covered on the outside with a mixture of hydraulic 
lime. The whole is slightly damped and sub- 
mitted to hydraulic pressure in special moulds. 
Some three days after moulding the squares are 
immersed in water for a few hours for the perfect 
union of the component parts. The squares form a 
butt-joint on one side and a lap-joint on the other. 
The frame of the roof consists entirely of double- 
channel or H-section irons, on which are placed 
angle-irons with the angle downwards resting in 
suitable chairs. The squares or flags are placed on 
there angle-irons, the irons being laid down at such 
distances that the butt-joints of the squares are 
immediately above them, and they thus form 
— for any water which might filter through the 
joints. 


10,1382, Spiral Tubes, Chimney-pots, Terra- 
Cotta Mouldings, &c. H. L. Doulton and M. 
Marshall. 


According to this specification, tubes or rods of 
any cross-section, and in spiral form, are made by 
expressing plastic clay-earth through a spirally. 
formed die of the cross-section and pitch required. 
Some articles may be made with the central portion 
of a spiral form, and with a head and foot separately 
moulded, and caused to adhere to them before 
burning, and by applying figures or ornament in this 
way, undercut work can readily be produced which 
otherwise could only be made at considerable 
expense. Forchemical manufacturers, evaporation 
or condensation tubes or rods of pottery-ware may 
be made by this method, obtaining increased con- 
densing area in the same cubic space. 


10,361, Ventilation of Sewers. J. Phillips. 


This inventor, in a long specification, describes 
the means of accomplishing the purposes of this 
invention, which are (1) to divide the sewers into 
separate sections so as to prevent the air currents in 
them from travelling to the adjoining sections; (2) 
to take copious streams of fresh air from the streets 
down the manhole shafts into the separate sections 
at their lower ends; and (3) to discharge the air 
currents in the separate sections from their upper 
— —_ a atmosphere above the houses. A 
system of syphons, traps, and ventilating covers are 
fitted with this view.* co “ 


10,376, Stove Grates. C. H. Perrot, A. 
Habershorn, and J. C. Richmond. 


According to this invention, the interior portion 
of the grate, that containing the fire, can be drawn 
forward or pushed backwards as desired, or removed 
altogether from the grate. The lower edges of the 
sides of the interior or back metal slide across the 
fixed back strap of the piece of metal that connects 
together the legs of the stove front. To prevent 
the interior from being drawn too far forward, lugs 
are fitted projecting from the back, but which, on 
slightly raising the interior, allow of the grate 
being removed from the remainder of the stove. 


5,339, Apparatus for Lifting Doors. 
Bradbury. 


To lift up doors in order to give access to the 
hinges for lubrication and such like purposes, the 
inventor uses a bent lever, to one arm of which the 
hand can be applied, the other arm of which has a 
roller mounted on a pin, and a blade is also affixed. 
The blade being passed under the door, the handle 
being upright, it is then pulled down, the leverage 
lifting the door for any desired purpose. 


5,975, Heat Radiating Mantel. EE. Berliner. 


The mantel which is the subject of this invention, 
while being to all appearances similar to ordinary 
mantels, and ornamented and embellished in an 
desired way, has a hollow space above and on onth 
side of the grate ; and the entire face or front wall 
of this hollow space is of metal, and constitutes a 
heat-radiating surface of large area. 


C, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


June 22.—9,138, F. Gibbons, Fan-light Openers. 

June 23.—9,163, T. Twyford, Water-closets.— 
9,176, C. Duplany, Fireproof Curtains for ‘Theatres 
and other Buildings. 

June 25.—9,217, E. Eite and H. Gooch, Fasteners 
for Doors, Door and Window-Sashes.—9,234, J. 
Cartland, Bolts for Doors, &c. 





* These arrangements were fully described and illus- 
— by the inventor in the Builder for April 28 last, pp. 


June 26.—9,273, C. Bennett, Laying and Fasten- 
ing Wooden Flooring.—9,274, B. Lane, Window- 
sashes.—9,288, H. Lyons, Polishing or Enamelling 
Wood, Cement, &c.—9,301, L. White, jun. and 
others, Window or Ventilator Movements.—9,317, 
R. Stephens, Fastenings for Casement Windows, 
&c.—9,343, F. Hodges, Mitreing Bench and Vice. 

June 27.—9,360, J. & W. Cormack, Ventilators, 
&c.—9,388, A. Ramsden, Sewer, and other Pipe 
Joints.—9,400, G. Ulbing, Waxing Floors. 

June 28.—9,409, J. Saunders, Sash Fasteners. 
—9,442, M. Lausdell, Set-squares, T-Squares, &c.— 
9,460, C. Kinslow, Adjustable Mulet Gauge, for 
Carpenters and Joiners. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


7,027, J. Wolloms, Window Fastenings.—7,502, 
A. Oakden and W. Sharpe, Paint Burning off 
Stoves.--7,664, H. Fearon, Fireproof Floors.— 
7,820, T.. Shelley, Glazing Roofs, Sides, &c., of 
Railway Stations, Conservatories, &c.—8,007, A. 
Dichmont, Combined Sliding Sash and French 
Windows.—8,270, C. Ellis, Ventilators.—8,309, J. 
Mulligan, Chimney or Ventilating Caps.—8,313, P. 
Walker, Ventilating Rooms and Buildings.—8,391, 
J. Craig, Flush-out Water-closet Basins.—8,472, E. 
Whibley, Guide Fence to Band-saw Machines, Xc. 
—8,562, J. Osgerby and J. Lea, Chimney Tops. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


8,917, T. Truss, Cowls for Chimneys and Venti- 
lating Shafts.—10,511, W. Swettenham, Automatic 
Flushing Apparatus for Water-closets.—10,530, J. 
James and F. Ransome, Furnaces for Burning 
Hydraulic Lime, Cement, &c.—10,550, J. Rickard, 
Tip Wagons and Carts.—11,508, R. Harrison, Open- 
ing, Closing, and Adjusting Fanlights, Sashes, &Xc. 
—11,624, J. Hanna and T. Shillington, Stoves.— 
7,534, L. Buffington, Construction of Iron Build- 
ings.—7,751, H. Breuer and Others, Window Sill. 
—7,774, J. Dunn, Stays for Casements, Fanlights, 
&c.—7,792, A. Ford, Sliding Doors.—7,858, L. 
Bommer, Spring Hinges. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JUNE 25, 
By Curtnnock, Gatswortuy, & Co. 

















Leicester-square—4, Lisle-street, freehold ............ £1,690 
5, Lisle-street, and 22, Wardour-street, freehold... 6,070 
6 and 7, Lisle-street, freehold ...................cccecees ,110 

Putney—48, Charlwood-road, 62 years, ground-rent 

I: Anitesh eae ldaatahliectiil einai ainsi. 
High-street—Langston’s yard and stabling, 15} 

years, ground-rent £25 .............cccccccccccsccscceces 

By Fcurer & FuuuEr. 

Kensal Green—51, Ravensworth-road, freehold ...... 290 

Harlesden—1, Fortune Villas, 76 years, ground-rent 

i einianaciiniteenienininnntendiceneneniennmaniitat wenn Si 

By Witats & CHARLTON, 

Stroud Green—25, Ennis-road, 79 years, ground- 

PEIN dsbnbedecsssdvemscninieenenbensinennmenieinin 240 

By C. R. Cross. 

Hammersmith — 211, Goldhawk-road, 55 years, 

IEEE ditewscnssettinndennnianundddenninnbiiiidenia 555 

By Green & Son (of Hammersmith). 

Notting-hill—22, Crescent-road, freehold ............... 230 

13 _ 15, Charles-street, 58 years, ground-rent 
ilacadahiciindibetatietitiaina aiaasdintiinsilatietinaadiiiniiaiaaiaatiiidais 400 

1 to 5, Pheenix-place, and a range of stabling, 55 
Cars, ground-rent £22 ..........cccccccorccscscccescecece 1,050 

Paddington—18, Hyde Park-square-mews, 47 years, 

IIIT 1 niniscn cnn cutthinlidiaannubitiiiiieniinthuitdiiliinas 300 

Peckham Rye—76, Maxted-road, 87 years, ground- 

IEE ECS Une E NIN ED nN Seen 150 

By Tuomas Payer & MitEs. 

Eaton Socon, Beds—The Eaton Socon Brewery and 

plant, freehold, and twenty trading houses ...... 6,000 

JUNE 26, 
By Day & Son. 

Maidstone, near—Freehold fruit land, 9a. 2r. 20p.... 1,250 
Little Ivy Mill, and 14a, Ir. 9p., freehold............ 2,300 
EID sc vessksdsmotsshiensesbcaséonbeusoosons 720 
Freehold enclosures of land, 5la, Or. 3p. ............ 3,000 
Two freehold cottages ..................csccessees ‘ . 300 

By A. & A. Fretp, 

East India-road—7, Pigott-street, 49 years, ground- 

tT ll icititddiindanndnnuniitiinsncedisemencnnmiammmeniteters 330 

City—9, Mansell-street, freehold.................ccccceeeee 1,210 

By Baxter, Payne, & LEPPER. 

Kent, Birchwood—Fruit land, 21a, 3r. 14p., free- 

SE Anesennnicnahd tiitthillesduchiseosainidadiibblididisimantiiicasded 3750 
Two freehold cottages and fruit land, 6 acres ...... 1,110 

Sidcup—9 to 15, Crayfield-terrace, freehold 1,250 
1 to 6, Nash Cottages, freehold  ...................c000e 750 

Eltham—1 to 6, Well Hall Villas, freehold ............ 1,260 
116 to 118, High-street, freehold .....................0.. 1,130 
1, 2, and 3, Park View Cottages, freehold............ 520 

St. Mary Cray—l to 4, Shaftesbury-terrace, free- 

RRR a NPR ee . 2,220 
Two freehold houses in High-street.................... 525 
Anglesea-road—Four freehold cottages ............... 815 
1 to 6, Myrtle Cottages, freehold........................ 1,070 
Derry Downs—Two villa residences, freehold ...... 7 


St. Paul’s Cray—Holly Lodge, 72 years, ground-rent 
e7 We y y 4 years, gr 


SOSSSS EHH EEEEEH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE E ESE HEHE EE EEEBEEEEEEE 


Imm’s Cottages, long leasehold, no ground-rent .... 

Catford—8, Rutland Park, freehold.............s..ce+-+-+. 
By E. & H. Lumury. 

pans: nn caeae ground-rents of £41, 5s., term 


700 
2,140 








ears 
St. Paul's Churchyard—Improved ground-rent of 
£231. 18s, 8d., term 54 years... ° 





| 


| Lower Clapton—40, College-avenue, freehold 


By Dresenuam, TEwson, & Co. 
Essex, part of the Bower Hall Estate—An enclosure 
of freehold land, Ga, 2r, 25p.............0ceeerereeeeees 
Thirteen freehold cottages, and la. Ir. 13p. ......... 
Enclosures of freehold land, 29a. Ir. 31p..........++ 


JUNE 27. 


By Couttett & COLLETT. 
Notting Hill—78, Ladbroke-grove-road, 75 years, 
ground-rent Or alas easleninlpniietsanes 
By Dunn & Soman. 
St. George’s-in-East—7 to 33 odd, Everard-street, 
freehold . , 
By Hosson, Ricnarps, & Co. 
Epsom, Alexandra-road—Down’s View, freehold ... 
Fulham—1 to 4, Ackmar-road, 89 years, ground-rent 
£25. 4s., and equity of redemption of three 
adjoining unfinished houses 
By Mappox & Son, 
Pentonville—4, Penton-street, 59 years, ground-rent 
£35 


PPUTTTTTITITVITIT TT il 





COCO S SSE EE HEHEHE EHH SESE SH EESEEOEOOSEOS 


were ere eee eeeeeeeseeeeeeees 


By C. C. & T. Moons. 
Mile End—130 and 132, Grafton-street, 41 years, 
ground-rent £5. 168............ccereeeeeeeereeeeseeseneeees 
Islington—5, Parkfield-street, 17 years, ground-rent 
BB.. VAG. Bd. ocececccccccccceccccscccssccsscscccsesceseoreveces 
Stepney—77, 95, and 97, Grosvenor-street, 8} vears, 
ground-rent £7 ...........ceecseceereeees 
Hackney—88, Eleanor-road, 69 years, ground-rent 
£5 


By Josuvua Baxzer & Son. 

Clapham Junction—45, Maysoule-road, 90 years, 
ground-rent £5 
151 to 157 odd, and 179, Maysoule-road, 90 years, 
ground-rent £25............ seseeseeseeeceeenseescecscesenens 
Bryanston-square—34, Shouldham-street, 17 years, 
ground-rent £15 
Haverstock-hill—4, Lower Lawn-road, 62 years, 
ground-rent £10........:cccceseesceeecreeeeeteeseeeeanennens 
By a 1 ite gp P - 

ess—68, 70, and 72, High-street; and a p 
—— land, long leasehold ground-rent £12. 16s.... 
Chelsea—8, Halsey: ““~ — sreehold...........:+++-+:+++++ 
Kensington, Ae, Villas — Ground-rent of 
£10, 10s., reversion in 63 years..........-+--+- a seeeees 
Gloucester-road—Ground-rent of £14, reversion 1 
BB VEBTS .....ccccccccccccccccccsccsccscccccscoccsresss. coceene 
9 and 10, Emma-place, freehold 
Chelsea—6, Godfrey-street, 18 years, 


eeeeeeereeeee 
COCOSOOOSSOESOSHOSOOSSHOHHSSSHSHSHOHSSOSHSOSOHOO 


COSCO SSESSEESSESHSESHESSHHOESSSSSESSLOSESESERS 


COCO EE SEESSEE SESE SESS SEESESSHEESHESOHOHESSSEOOS 


ars, ground-rent 


JUNE 28. 


By T. B. WzEstTacotTrT. 
Kentish Town—Ground-rents uf £26, term 73 years 
Fitzroy-square — 19, Clipstone-street, 27 years, 
ground-rent £30 
By Purttires, Lea, & DAVIES. 


eee 
ONS 66O6O05OS6650H0S9H9S99SS9S9 O94 SESOSTSSO 


eeereseee 


By Oakey, Fisuer, & Co. so 
Hoxton—32, Alma-street, 46 years, ground-rent £5. 


By 8. Betts. 
Upton-road, 30 years, ground-rent 


Kingsland—3, 
£2. 10s. : 
Hoxton—80, Prevost-street, 15 years, ground-rent 


eeeeeeeee 
“weTTTTTTT TTT Ty Dd Dillane 


£3. 10s 
Dalston—29 and 31, 
ground-rent £6 .........ceececeecnereereereneeeeees pe -ae 

By Mar.er & BENNETT. 
Bayswater—15, Craven-hill, 46 years, ground-rent 
BD cccccccenseccecsvncsecsccocsongnascesesaesesescosessocsnnves 

By Newson & HARDING. 
Hornsey—131, Marlborough-road, 66 years, ground- 
rent £6 
Islington—326 and 328, Liverpool-road, 47 years, 
PTOUNG-rent L18...........ececeeeeceresseeeeeeenesenersecees 
Barnsbury—13 and 19, Denmark-street, 30 years, 
ound-rent £12 
Finsbury Park—104 and 106, Blackstock-road, 49 
years, ground-rent £4 .............ccseeeeeeeeeeneeseeese 
108 and 110, Blackstock-road, 55 years, ground- 
ONE BB inc cencccvnccscnccgccccsececcccovesgessesesencuneoncssocs 
Profit rental of £58 a year, term 41 years............ 
6, 8, and 10, Monsell-road, 56 years, ground-rent 
6 


eeereeeeeseeeeeseeeeee 
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SDD. icsnctiepiabnddamiasinhancininenssntessandenuninveiitncsneen 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Bermondsey—Improved ground-rents of £19. 10s., 
term 20 years 
Stratford—Improved ground-rent of £3. 10s., term 
TA YOATS .....csscceseecseeceeeeceaesecenerssnseeeseeaensca ees 
Croydon—174, 17 to 20, Devonshire-road, 78 years, 
OuNd-TEnt LIB..........0..cssececcscocccccccccsvorssesevoes 
Cheshunt, Church-lane—Castle Villa, freehold 
Enfield, Ridgway-road—A plot of freehold land...... 
Welwyn, High-street—The Boot, copyhold 
Freehold house, shop, and stabling 


By E. Stimson. 
Bermondsey—225, Abbey-street, and 108 and 109, 
George-row, 49 years, ground-rent £8. 17s. ...... 
Camberwell, Denmark-road—Cirencester Villa, 87 
ears, ground-rent £6..............cceceesecneeeeeeeeeees 
Paddington—An improved rental of £50, term 60 
IED, .ncnccundcusdnemenbesteneeimagpousdocasnenevetsepeseees-9e 
Haverstock-hill_38, Maitland Park Villas, 52 years, 
ound-rent £9. 108,............ceceeceeceseeccceccecsccees 
Clapham—Ground-rents of £46. 6s. 6d., term 70 
ears........ : 
Seodenall~i, Dalyell-road, 76 years, ground-rent 
£8, 8s. .. 


COSCHOSOSOSSHSSHSHSSSHSHSSSSSSHHSSHHSSHSSHSHSHHTSHHSFOFEOS 
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By Moss & JAMESON, 


40 | City—5, Grocers’ Hall-court, 70 years, ground-rent 
£114 


COCSOESSSEOESESHOSESSSESSSSHEHSHSSSOSHESHSHSHEHHSHHHESSOHESESFOOS 


Beckenham, Cedars-road—Vere Lawn, 92 years, 
ground-rent £10...........:..:cecceecrseeseereseeeesereesees 
Broadstairs—A plot of freehold land, 3a, Or. 29p. ... 
Two cottages, and 5a. Ir. 23p. 


By Humsert, Son, & Fruint. 
Orpington—A freehold plot of garden land, la, Ir. 


eeeeeeeeseeereeeeeseereeeee® 


25p. 
A freehold plot of land ..............:ceeeeeseceeneeeeerees 
Lancaster and Addison Lodges, freehold 
Three freehold cottages 
Freehold enclosure of land, 29a. Ir. 24p. 





4,300 


A freehold plot of land, la, 2r. 35p. 


400 
520) 


1,950 


620 
165 
125 
250 


820 
280 
260 


1,520 


3 


260 
1,360 


140 
15 


1,500 


300 
1,155 
565 


370 
700 


359 
175 
700 


470 
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JUNE 29. 
By DattE & Son. 
Mile End—15 and 16, Smith-street, 25 years, ground- 
rent £5 
86 and 88, Devonshire-street, freehold 
158, Jamaica-street, 25 years, ground-rent £4...... 
By G. A. WILKINSON. 
Wandsworth-road—11 to 21 odd, Newby-street, 64 
years, ground-rent £24...............ccccccccscerseecesees 
By W. Ro.re. 
Oxford-street—28, South Molton-street, and 80, 
Davies-street, perpetually renewable ............... 
PERKINS. & CESAR. 
Bermondsey—17 and 18, Martin-street, 50 years, 


£460 
210 





eeeteeeeeeeeeeee 


1,175 


2,200 





ground-rent £5. 108.............ccccccccsosccssessersceses 470 
15, West-street, 26 years, ground-rent £3............ 190 

1 to 4, Morten-terrace, 57 years, ground-rent 
Bs Bi cisciensccvajssccsesesiacaceanmarsansenetbnimenmnsncene 425 

By C. & H. WHITE. 

eee yen to 57, and 69 to 77 odd, St. Mark’s- 
road, and improved ground-rents, £47. 10s, ...... 1,300 

Walworth—24 and 25, Lebanon-street, 62 years, 
ground-rent £8 .............cscccccsccsccescevcrscsscesesees 420 

By C. D. Fretp & Sons. 

Westminster—90, Great Peter-street ; and 4, 5, and 
6, Blue Anchor-court, freehold..................00008 835 

86, Great Peter-street ; and 1, Blue Anchor-court, 
BURGUIONE ..ccncovecccecssosccocsocsocessssscodpencegoncospecees 640 
Rotherhithe—36, Swan-lane, freehold ..............0++8 200 

By T. H. May. 

Upper Norwood, Belvedere-road—Sandown Villa, - 


70 years, ground-rent £11. 108,...........sseeeeeeeeees 








MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. — Visit to Lincoln, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Canon Venables, 
Members to assemble at King’s-cross Station at 8°45 a.m. 

Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Visit to 
Croydon to inspect the an Sewage Farm, the 
Croydon Water Works, the Croydon Baths, &c. 

dinburgh Architectural Association,—Annual excursion 
to Elie, St. Monance, Balcaskie House, and Kellie Castle. 
WEDNEsDAY, JULY ll. 

Technical College, Finsbury.—Conference on Technical 
Instruction. 8 p.m. 

TuHuRsDAY, JULY 12. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
Surveyors.—Annual meeting at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street. — Annual report and 
President’s address, 12 noon. Papers and discussion, 
2°30 p.m. Annual dinner, Criterion Restaurant, 7°30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, —Twelfth annual 
meeting, Sir Edwin Chadwick, C.B., in the chair. Address 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., on “‘ The Storage of Life 
as a Sanitary Study.” 3 p.m. 

Fripay, Jury 13. 

Association of Municipal Engineers.—Annual meeting 
(continued). Breakfast at Hdétel Métropole, 9°15 a.m., 
after which a visit will be paid to Messrs, Jennings’s 
sanitary works at Stangate. Papers and discussions, 
11°30 a.m. Luncheon at Hétel Windsor, Victoria-street, 
2 p.m., after which visits will be made to works, 

SaturDay, Jury 14, 

Architectural Association, — Visit to Layer Marney 
‘Towers and Church. (Se2 advertisement on first page.) 

Association of Municipal Engmeers,—Annual meeting 
(continued). At 11a.m., boat will be taken at the Temple 
Pier to proceed down the river to inspect (1) The Tower 
Bridge, (2) Greenwich Ferry, and (3) the new Outfall 
Sewage Works at Barking. 








Aiscellanen. 


Value of Land at New Barnet, Herts. 
On Monday evening Mr. KE. Fergusson 
Taylor sold the first portion of some free- 
hold building land, in plots, suitable for the 
erection of shops, at the junction of Station 
and East Barnet roads, adjoining’ the 
mew post-office buildings and the Barnet 
station on the Great Northern Railway (main 
line). The land was tithe-free and land-tax 
redeemed. Seven plots were offered, ranging 
in area from about 100 to 144 square yards 
each. There was a keen competition for them, 
and they realised from 2501. to 2801. each. The 
total area of land offered was 839 square 
yards, and the total sum realised was 1,880/., or 
at the rate of nearly 10,5001. per acre, and this 
for suburban land ! 

Flooring for Engine - Houses. — The 
Deutsche Baugewerks-Blatt recommends long 
narrow oak panels for the floors of engine- 
houses. If not perfectly dry, the panels 
should be placed for some time in specially- 
constructed drying stoves. The joists of the 
dead floor should, if possible, be secured to the 
vaulting by iron hasps. Care must also be 
taken to fasten down the oak panels with wire 
nails at least 4 in. long, and to drive them 
close together. It does not matter whether the 
oak flooring is divided into compartments by 
long panels, provided with running ties, or laid 
in long planks,—which must not, however, 
exceed 2} in. in width,—with alternating butt- 
joints. The first method possesses the advan- 
tage that in repairs, a board which may 
appear damaged, can be taken out direct, and 
replaced by another, without much disturbing 
the other portion of the flooring. A wood floor 
laid in the manner described is said not to 
warp, notwithstanding the vibration and other 
injurious effects to which it is exposed in an 
engine-house. 








The Imperial Institute—A meeting of 
the Organising Committeee of the Imperial 
Institute was held at Marlborough House on 
Monday last. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, K.G., President, occupied the chair. 
This being the first meeting since the grant of 
her Majesty’s charter of incorporation to the 
Imperial Institute, business of considerable 
importance was transacted. By the terms of 
the charter the Organising Committee is ap- 
pointed the temporary governing body of the 
Institute for a period not exceeding three 
years from the date of the charter (May 12th, 
1888). The previous action of the Organising 
Committee and of the various sub-committees 
having been approved, the Earl of Rosebery, 
Lord Herschel], and Sir John Rose were ap- 
pointed trustees for the endowment fund, the 
minimum value of which is fixed by the charter 
at 140,0001. His Royal Highness the President 
then nominated Lord Herschell and Sir John 
Rose, respectively, as Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Organising Committee, and 
various special committees were appointed. The 
Organising Secretary submitted a statement of 
progress since the date of the last meeting, by 
which it appeared that the actual funds now 
available, exclusive of subscriptions from the 
Indian Empire, and temporarily invested there, 
amounted to 310,000/. The minutes of the 
meetings of the various sub-committees held 
since the 27th of January having been read, and 
action thereon authorised, the lease for the con- 
veyance of land from the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and other documents 
in connexion therewith, were duly approved and 
executed. The foundations for the main build- 
ings were reported as having been completed in 
May last, at a cost of 6,000). On the recom- 
mendation of the building sub-committee, the 
tender of Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. for the 
making of the new road to be known as the 
“Imperial Institute-road’’ was accepted at the 
sum of 5,825). The same firm’s tender for the 
main buildings, exclusive of the central and 
eastern and western towers, was accepted from 
a list of fifteen competing contractors, the 
amount of the tender being 142,800/. It may 
be mentioned here that Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect of the building, of 
which we gave a large view in the Builder for 
July 2nd, 1887, followed in our number for 
July 9th by plans of the ground and principal 
floors. 

The Marble Hill Estate, Twickenham. 
On Wednesday Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, 
Clark, & Co. submitted for sale, at the Auction 
Mart, the historical property familiar to the 
fashionable world in the Georgian era, and 
known as Marble Hill, occupying a position on 
the banks of the Thames at Twickenham. A 
few weeks ago a notice of the interesting 
mansion and estate appeared in the Builder. 
The descriptive particulars stated that the pro- 
perty embraced an area of 663 acres, having a 
river frontage of 2,000 ft. and 1,750 ft. of road 
frontage, presenting exceptional facilities for 
development as a building estate, its capa- 
bilities giving an opportunity to the capitalist of 
making a judicious subdivision of the property, 
and the creation of building leases, securing a 
large income in freehold ground-rents. On the 
other band, it was specially suitable as a resi- 
dential estate. The sale was conducted by Sir 
J. W. Ellis, M.P., who, after adverting to the 
historical character of the property, expressed 
a hope that it might be purchased to be con- 
tinued asa residential domain ; but if not, it no 
doubt might be laid out as one of the finest 
building estates near the metropolis. The bid- 
dings commenced by an offer of 25,0001., and 
52,000). having been reached without any 
further advance, the property was withdrawn. 

New Parish Hall at lLlanelly.—On 
the 26th ult. took place the ‘‘ double event” of 
the laying of the memorial stone and the open- 
ing of the Jubilee Hall in Church-street, 
Llanelly. The new hall was designed by Mr. 
J. Buckley Wilson, architect, Swansea, and has 
been built by Mr. William Bassett, of Llanelly. 
The plan comprises a spacious hall, 72 ft. by 
35 ft., which is entered by a narthex the whole 
width of the building, and 7 ft. wide. There is 
also a committee-room, 13 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in., 
and a tea-room with a boiler, and every con- 
venience for tea-meetings. The hall is lighted 
by sun-burners, the vitiated air escaping 
through a ventilator in the roof. The external 
walls are of native stone, with Bath stone 
quoins, and the interior lined with rose-coloured 
bricks. 





The English Iron Trade.—The curren 
of improvement in the English iron market 
foreshadowed in previous reports has, so far, 
not received any check, the tendency being still 
towards greater firmness and a steady trade. The 
pig-iron market is stronger, notably in the North 
of England. The shipments of Cleveland iron 
for the first six months of the present year were 
nearly 100,000 tons higher than in the first 
half-year of 1887, and 130,000 tons more than 
in the corresponding period of 1886. There 
has also been a further reduction in stocks of 
Cleveland iron during the past month, and such 
healthy signs ought to strengthen the pig-iron 
market. On the other hand, there is the dis- 
couraging fact that the Scotch makers go on 
producing crude material quite recklessly, 
which, for the most part, finds no other outlet 
but Connal’s store, where, on Saturday last, 
stocks amounted to over a million tons. It 
is perfectly useless to hope or to expect that the 
iron trade generally could be placed on a sounder 
basis while such an insane policy of over-pro- 
duction is permitted to have full swing. In 
Scotland itself, with a dull demand, prices are 
still irregular. There isa fair trade doing in 
the other iron districts, whilst the business in 
hematite iron is of a steady nature, and, with 
an increasing consumption, prices are well 
maintained. In the manufactured iron market, 
prices are stiff, and a slight advance is regis- 
tered, plates being especially strong. A com- 
bination has been formed by Staffordshire 
makers of sheets, who have fixed the price for 
the next three months at 6l. 5s. for sheets of 
20-gauge, 6/. 10s. for 24-gauge, and 71. 10s. for 
27-gauge as a minimum. The steel market is 
firm, and the prospects of the trade ure good. 
With ship builders, also, the outlook is im- 
proving, more orders coming in, whilst there is 
a better feeling amongst engineers. The strike 
in the engine-shops on the Tyne has been 
settled by a compromise.—Iron. 


The Gatton Estate, Surrey. — On 
Wednesday the Gatton Estate, near Reigate, 
was offered for sale at the Auction Mart, by 
Messrs. Fox & Bousfield. It was described as 
one of the most interesting properties in the 
county of Surrey, forming an entire parish 
within itself. It comprises an ancient mansion, 
also a second mansion and grounds known as 
Upper Gatton Park, together with farms, 
cottages, and grounds, covering altogether an 
area of upwards of 1,400 acres. The sale took 
place by orderof the owner, Viscount Oxenbridge. 
The property was offered in eight lots, the first 
lot submitted being the mansion, grounds, and 
several farms, covering altogether an area of 
806 acres. The biddings, which occupied a 
long period of time, commenced by an offer of 
40,0001., and ultimately the property was sold 
for 82,2001. The Upper Gatton Park, consisting 
of a stately residence, grounds, and a farm, 
containing altogether 458 acres, was next put 
up, but the price offered, 27,100/., was below 
the reserve, and it was withdrawn. The next 
six lots, consisting of several farms and three 
plota of building land, were all sold, realising a 
total sum of 25,960/., the aggregate sum pro- 
duced by the sale (exclusive of Upper Gatton 
Park) being 108,1601. 


Jennings and Brewer’s Apparatus for 
Indicating and Registering the Level of 
Liquids.—In our issue of the 17th September 
last (p. 410) we gave an illustrated description of 
Jennings and Brewer’s. patent electro-me- 
chanical apparatus for indicating and register- 
ing the varying levels of liquids in reservoirs, 
sewers, &c. We are now informed that results 
have fully justified the prognostications made 
as to the adaptability and value of the appara- 
tus for the purpose intended. A set of these 
instruments has been fixed for the Maidstone 
Water Company, and they are now working 
between the Farleigh pumping-station and the 
Barming reservoir, a distance of one mile and a 
half, the returns being accurately given. Not 
only is the depth of water at any moment 
indicated on the dial, but a permanent record 
of the varying depth is automatically registered 
on a weekly diagram provided for this purpose. 
Two similar sets of instruments are now being 
made for the Improvement Commissioners at 
Bournemouth, where they will be utilised in 
connexion with the new sea-water scheme 
designed by Mr. G. R. Andrews, the engineer. 


The Wimbledon District Brick, Tile, 
and Pottery Co.—The prospectus of this new 
limited liability company will be found in our 
advertisement columns this week. 
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Sale of Building Estates and Ground 
Rents at Wimbledon.—On Monday Messrs. 
Walker & Runtz offered for sale, at the Auction 
Mart, two freehold building estates at Wimble- 
don, comprising the property known as “The 
Grange,’ overlooking Wimbledon Common ; and 
also the Wimbledon Hill Estate, both estates 
being described as ripe for immediate building 
operations. The property submitted likewise 
included a number of freehold ground-rents, 
amounting to upwards of 450/. per annum, 
secured upon shops, business premises, and 
residences situated on Wimbledon Hill, Worple- 
road, Ridgeway-place, and other parts of Wim- 
bledon. It was stated that at the expiration of 
the leases the reversions to the rack-rents 
would amount to 3,000/. per annum. The 
ground-rents were the first portion of the 
property offered. They were twenty-seven in 
number, the several rents amounting for the 
most part to from 131. to 20/1. per annum each, 
whilst four of them were 401. per annum each. 
The leases are for unexpired terms of from 77 
to 80 years. The sale was very largely 
attended, and there was a brisk and close com- 
petition for the rents submitted, the whole of 
which were rapidly sold, the smaller rents, from 
131. to 201. each, realising from 4501. to 6001., 
whilst those at 401. per annum were sold at 1,2001. 
each, the total proceeds amounting to 17,5001. 
The prices paid represented about thirty years’ 
purchase, or an annual return of 3} per cent. 
on the outlay. The sale of the building sites 
was next proceeded with, the first part of the 
property offered being the Wimbledon Hill 
Estate, which was divided into 44 plots of 
freehold building land, having frontages to 
several wide roads. It was stipulated that 
the value of the buildings to be erected in the 
Mansel and Worple roads on this estate should 
not be less than 1,000/., and in the Raymond 
and Malcolm roads not less than 8001. The 
plots have frontages varying from 35 ft. to 40 ft., 
and depths of from 120ft.to 250 ft. Several of 
the smaller plots were sold at from 2U0l. to 
220/.each. “The Grange” estate, containing 
45 plots, was the last portion of the property 
offered. It was stipulated, as regards several 
of the plots, that the value of the buildings to 
be erected should not be less than 1,5001. 
Three plots facing the south side of Wimbledon 
Common, having frontages of 57 ft., and depths 
of 200 ft., were sold for 400]. each. Six other 
plots having frontages of 50 ft. to “ The 
Grange’’ (a new road which has been formed 
through the estate), and depths of from 150 ft. 
to 160 ft., realised 3001. each, and 20 adjoining 
plots, having similar frontages to ‘‘ The 
Grange,” and depths of from 104 ft. to 120 ft., 
were sold for 2501. each; the entire proceeds of 
the day’s sale, including the ground-rents, 
amounting to upwards of 26,0001. 

A Model Village.—Mr. Hartley, a large 
employer of labour in jam manufacture, has 
been following the example set by the late Sir 
Titus Salt, and making another “ Saltaire” 
village for his employés at Aintree, near Liver- 
pool. The model village was the subject of a 
competition, in which the designs of Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, of Leek, were selected out of 
eighty-five designs sent in competition. A 
design equal in merit was sent by Mr. F. Mee, 
and each of these competitors, therefore, 
received a premium of fifty guineas, the amount 
promised for the first premium. A third pre- 
miam of twenty guineas was awarded for a 
design by Messrs. W. E. Willink and P. C. 
Thicknesse. 

Liverpool Water Supply.—<As was antici- 
pated, the heavy and long-continued rainfall of 
Monday and Tuesday has (according to the 
Liverpool Daily Post) increased the volume of 
water in Rivington Reservoir, and it is stated 
on very good authority that over 60,000,000 
gallons of water have been impounded from the 
watershed whence the Liverpool supply is 
gathered during the period referred to. The 
special sub-committee of the Water Committee 
had a meeting on Tuesday, when the subject 
of the available water-supply was again dis- 
cussed. Reference was made to the recent 
rainfall, and the engineer is to report as to 
what effect it has had on the water available 
for the district. 

The Patent Victoria Stone Company 
(Limited).—This Company has been formed 
to carry on the business of the manufacture 
and sale of that now well-tried material known 
as the patent Victoria Stone. The prospectus 
of the Company appears in our advertising 
pages. 










































































| The Chambers Memorial Competi- . Pr, nog 4 sonetennet) oe . y < . a. 
tion, Edinburgh. — Some time ago the ania tel Heat Cte aa 
Edinburgh Town Council resolved, in con- e so? MMOS, fool ose 7 60 910 0 
sideration of his many public services, to », Spruce, wd seetsesesesseenees 800 910 : 
erect a memorial statue to the late Dr.|  »,” Se ROR noose ete eg 
one ‘ “ New Brunswick, &c, ...............00+ 6 0 0 7 5 O 
William Chambers. Designs were invited | Battens, all kinds .........0...0.0cc00. 410 0 110 0 
from sixteen sculptors resident in Edinburgh | Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
and Glasgow, and Monday last was the day — Se ane As t. : 7 ; 
fixed for these being sent in to the Royal! Other qualilies wu 0 46 06 6 
Scottish Academy Galleries at the Mound for | Cedar, Cuba.....................0000 foot 0 0 33 00 4 
the purpose of bein g ad judicated on. Up to four Honduras, &C........0.ccccsscsccsesseee 0 0 3} OO 33 
" .. ; f SIE duicnenencbtidtidinapidurteoceia 0 0 2%? OO 33 
o'clock, however, when the galleries closed for | Mahogany, Cuba. .........ccsssscscsssss 00 4 0 0 6 
the day, only six models had, according to the] St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 00 4 00 6 
Scotsman, been received ; and it is quite under- | Mexican re 004 00% 
band thet ‘ f th ld lot Tobasco a em 0 0 44 0 0 5 
8tOO a a num er O ee cr scuip ors Honduras tet hme 00 4 OO 5 
have declined to go into a competition of this | Rose, Rio ..............:cseseeseeenees ton 8 00 1100 
nature. The Town Council have asked Mr. T. a — Li aeveeatncncnbdlbitn “1 : . ; . . a 
Brock, A.R.A., London, to act as their artistic | "°°" “™ yea ‘ae - ° 
assessor, and this gentleman will begin his Inow—Bar, Welsh, in Tents ton 499 6 6 6 6 
inspection of the models immediately. Accord-| ,, »  atworksin Wales... 4 7 6 410 0 
ing to the conditions of the competition, the 02? Staffordshire, London......... 56560 70 0 
. . . OPPER— 
author of the design judged first in order of British, cake and ingot......... ton 7410 0 75 0 O 
merit will be employed to carry the work into| Best selected ...........sssssseseseerees 7500 76 0 0 
execution; and premiums of 50l. and 25l. are | Sheets, strong..............:..:.eseeeeee 82 00 00 0 
to be awarded to the authors of the designs Chili, EE ee oe eee 81 0 0 81 10 a 
> . : ‘ . We FP AB sii cidsccicccccoscsscccs lb O 0 74 O O 7 
judged second and third in merit respectively. | Lrap— 
The whole cost, including statue, pedestal, and a6, Spenice ome grevsargacnnonn ton - B : . : . 
; ; nglish, common brands ............ 212 6 
foundation complete, is not to exceed 1,2501. es ME cicscndnetabdacseqnesessins 1312 6 00 6 
SPELTER— 
Silesian, special .................. ton 15 0 0 0 0 4 
+ Ne eR stiinccrncsonseceenesiee 1415 0 15 O 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. § | 7 Orunary brands . ‘ 
TIMBER. ae a ae © AEGIS ......ccrrcrcceoocescossovoseces ton 7 0 0 0 0 0 
Greenheart, B.G._ .............0000. ton 610 0 710 0 Australian .......esessecesseeeseeeesees i A ly Mp A. by 
| ea eh lod 8 00 1210 0 |, English Ingots.......... 8311 0 0 0 O 
Sk Se footcube 0 23 O 3 0 LnO— 
Birch, Canada .................000000- load 215 0 415 0 English sheet..............seeeee ton 19 0 0 1910 0 
es MINIM, BOs. sescacscsecescovevneeves 2 0 0 40 0 OILS. 
Oak a rere ree fe me. BB eer ton 18 0 0 18 2 6 
SIN vissin nese aibigieleiniidnnabiaiianacs 40 0 DBO DB fF RICCRRIE,, COG cccccecsccccsesscccveces 2,00 20 0 
PU, GS BOG cesincscccccvedasscocses 210 0 310 0 IN ssitiiesinacnillghaisnenpebaatninaddiin 22 0 0 22 5 O 
ee ee 210 0 oe CD inisicticapsstcponsincinnnnndié 20 0 0 2010 © 
BE, BPOTBTIC, .ccccccvesoncsosssse fathom 310 0 £5 O O | Rapeseed, English pale ............... 24 00 24 5 O 
I sis siinnreéabesdegunaiin 5 0 0 6 0 0 ” MIN ish ickdimemtaniuenethinn 2210 0 2215 O 
Wainscot, Odessa, crown............... 210 0 3 0 O | Cottonseed, refined .................000 2010 0 00 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 8 0 0 910 O | Tallow and Oleine ....................068 . 25 0 45 0 © 
” 4th and 3rd............ 610 0 TWO © | RBeRCRERW, OB, occ ccccccccecccccscccsce 515 0 690 0 
sai cticiieadi sail ecealinetnhdaiiiiiiiatiais 6 0 0 710 0 ie STINE disdnneelinenenedans 700 120 0 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 910 0 1410 O | TURPENTINE .. 
- ae 8 00 90 0 American, in casks............... ewt, 190 00 0 
mn a |. ee 700 #10 0 0 | Tar— 
Si nsitttisinesidenaniinpmnmenbe@imulae 7090 0 #1510 0 Te barrel 015 9 00 0 
MD Sele aL, 8 0 0 17 00 TINIE. sitnstcintntiicdnadebebuiinemmiee 0 9 6 00 0 
COMPETITIONS AND CONTRACTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 
| 
Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, | pf = oa Page. 
ID 0 5-5 pcnidbpinentnenmeshasestecesseshed Governors, Friars School,} 201. to each unsuccessful | 
EN wii dicwtariccsoeene Competitor ............ | Not stated...| i. 
CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, ees laa ws en Page. 
ERE ee eee en ee ne Chelsea Guardians ...... SD cidintinbiidecsinedeiinndanen July 10th | ii. 
Carriageway Paving and Repairs .................. St. Luke’s Vestry ...... do, July llth |x, 
IEE ois doinisnendinadintnensnntadotanabenoentts West Ham Union School do. do. ii. 
Painting and other Works .................sseeeeeee Paddington Guardians...| A. & C. Harston ......... July i7th |x. 
I cheb diiinutiiiclsaphiidduensdinndiobessil Leicester Cor. ............ ee ID scitthictannatpnnite do, il. 
Lavatory and Cloak-rooms ..................0es00+8+ St. George-the-Martyr, 

Southwark, Vestry...) Offictal...........ccccccscscees do, ii. 
Making-up and Paving Roads........................ Wandsworth Bd. of Wks do. do, xii. 
Broken Guernsey Granite ....................ce0000: Brentford Local Board | — Lacey..................... do, x 
Repairs to Refreshment House, Finsbury Park} Met. Board of Works... | Official....................004. do. x. 
Cast-Iron Water-Baains...........ccccccccccccssccccces. Hastings U.R.S,A, ...... Jeffrey & Skiller ......... July 18th | ii. 
Road-making and Paving Works .................. Fulham Vestry............ J. P. Norrington ......... do, Zz. 
Junction Railways, Buxton.....................c0eee. L. & N. W. Ry. Co....... BPO Se nsrscscovssenceecess do. X. 
New Pavilion, and Additions to Infirmary ...| Greenwich Union......... a July 19th | ii. 
iain eiidanindbotnanennnenemnniecie Leicester Corporation... | J. Gordon .................. do. 2. 
Works at Vestry Hall and Offices.................. St. Luke’s Vestry......... iI Ls SRR July 20th | ii. 
ITED ° codtuicdbscasidubtcbucsbcnediceastesievtsess Liverpool Corporation... | G. F. Deacon ............... July 23rd | x. 
Southern Approach to Tower Bridge ............ Bridge House Est. Com.,| J. Wolfe Barry ............ July 25th | xii. 
i i TCU... csccccsssnsacccadscsbooecetoos West Bromwich Cor. ... | J. T. Eayres ............... do. x. 
Rebuilding Church Tower, Lymm.................. Committee.................. —— CEOWENET ......000000000 July 28th |x. 
Public Baths, &c., St. George’s, Hanover-sq. | The Commissioners ...... Francis James Smith...| August 1st | xii. 
Sewerage and Sewage Purification Works ...... Kingston R.S.A. ......... Da DO. MOUS 6... 0000ccceene do, ii, 
Lighting by Oil or Electricity................0.0..++- Gravesend U.S.A.......... il ltt do. ii. 
Additions, &c., to Cabins and Stores of Ship...) War Department ......... do. Not stated... | ii. 
W orks at Fort Wallington, Portsmouth ......... do. do. do. Ke 
Annual Repairs or Painting to Schools............ School Brd. for London do. do. x. 
I PIII 0.5.50 cectinencnnnncsdonsacepparsos do. do. do. : 
SED cntianetsieninidibabeuniniiensabinnaneneswes do. do. do. il. 
BECKENHAM (Kent).—For alterations and additions 
TENDERS. | to the Bromley-road Schools, Beckenham, Kent. Mr. 
{Communications for insertion under this heading must | John Ladds, architect ve — 
h t later than 12 N, Thursd EE Fee Fe 
a a a a ae oon on Thursdays. | | — | _\e. Ree 2,564 14 0 
pas J. ; ER ccces ~, 498 
ADDLESTONE (Surrey).—For alterations and additions | J Bn power te ear at : ae . Z 
to Tudor House, Addlestone, for Mr. D’Arcy 8, Blackburn. | i. ae i 
Messrs. Mayland & Stutfield, 6, Great Queen-street, West- | Wand & Clank BB OO 
minster, surveyors :— T. Knight 2349 18 O 
A. A. Gale, Woking* Pe ere lala £] 397 0 0 . | ER orenggeraes san pint deabiitettiatee o - 
- 7 td ib Oe ae, EN chi cvandbcocdcicocctbeaskosse 2,333 0 O 
J. Martin, Addlestone* .................. 1,385 0 0 R. A. Lowe 22099 0 O 
T. Knight & Sons, Chertsey ............ 1,275 0 0O ae , 296 19 10 
C. Ansell, Lambeth lh a eee 1,122 0 0 Thomas Sosien SCPE EEE EOE HEHEHE Eee 2’ 564 0 O 
Kirk Bros., Battersea (accepted)...... 980 0 0 Re ia ritee. cstite ear eeg y 22 
U H. Heathfield .......... 2,244 0 0 
H, Brown & Sons, Addlestone* ...... 965 0 O IR 339 0 0 
* Received too late. ) oe a ee 
[Surveyors’ estimate, £1,000, ] Caplen & Redgrave (accepted) ......... 2,149 0 0 
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BARNET.—For works in Manor-road, for the Barnet 
Local Board. Mr. W.H. Mansbridge, survey or : 
9g 


| EL IEE SET Tee EEN £419 0 0 

il iiialal cht lieansidihanbisidiondiarcdabiabiioas 317 0 0 
satelite tI a tatinanne neonpiensiiiie 275 0 O 

aia Ri hag cicada 252 0 0 
sae EI ES A ee OP eee ree 249 0 O 
ete E sich scetiinnencniwianien 235 10 O 
Marriott EE Sree 233 0 0 





BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of four houses, 
Newbury-road, Bromley, Mr. Henry J. Player, architect 
and surveyor, 137, High-street, Bromley, Kent :— 

Taylor & Son, Bromley (accepted) £800 0 0 


CRICKLEW OOD.—For making-up Yew, Ash, and Elm 





groves, for the Hendon Local Board. Mr. 58. 8. Grimley, 
‘Assoc,-M. Inst. C.E. , surveyor ;— 
tlm-gr Yew-gr. Ash-gr, Total. 
ee £687 ...£262 ... £662 £1,611 
Nowell & Robson... 617 380 583 1,580 
By BE. osccuess 598 333 564 1,500 
ear 567 ... 375 555 1,497 
* Accepted. 
Tar Paring only. 
Elm-gr. Yew-gr. Ash-gr, Total. 
Farthing & Co... £100 13... £53 0 ...£93 20. ... £247 
J. Smart” ...... 83 5 52 10 77 11 8 213 
George Bell ... 85 0O 50 O 76 00 211 


* Ace -epted. 


CROYDON. —For wr the erection of three slaughter-houses, 
&c., for the Corporation of Croydon, fromthe plans and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Thomas W alker, Assoc, M, Inst. 
C.E., Borough Engineer ;— 





Smith & Buller ..........c.ccccccceseeeeeeees £1,250 0 0 
a ol an i cilca sdidentdlenindens 1,185 0 0 
tila etna teniisien dl enmmicuniineine 1,183 0 0 
W. Holt ooo... .ccccecccsessseccccceeseeeceee 1,125 0 0 
EE Is MGS vpciisandestcadceccnerntocns 1,111 0 0 
RTS TENT eRe ERECT AITO ee 1,095 0 O 
Tn 1,083 0 0 
RE 7 eae 1,051 0 0 
a IID 1scancstiel tuedisis clacbtebidiielennnies 1,050 0 O 
Caplen & Redgrave .................scse0 1,018 0 0 
Ee emcee rs ae 1,015 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons (accepted) ............ 987 0 0 
i SIE: citi cccininaisecdemuatennvenients 971 0 0 





GRAYS (Essex).—For the erection of a manager’s house 


and pair of cottages, for the Grays Paper Works. Mr. 
—" Lawford, architect, 7, Westminster -chambers, 
S.W. :— 

W. Johnson, Wandsworth-common ...£795 0 0 

A. Brickell, Kensington..................... 650 0 O 

Kirk Bros., Battersea.....................06 598 0 0 

J. Thompson Be , GEOG. oc cccccenscsies 596 15 0 

i I MI sirschcniinssdvadecebaesinios 550 0 O 

) SF Carter, GAYS .....eeeccccecesseeees 498 0 0 





GREENWICH.—For the enlargement of the Randall- 
place School (Greenwich C), by 120 places, for the School 


Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, are hitect :— 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton-road*. .. £1,400 0 0 
BE Siti cntaginesantinilticniied 1,386 0 0 


H. L. Holloway J 0 0 
*Recommended by the Works’ Committee for acceptance, 


oe eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 





HACKNEY.—For alterations to the Cat and Mutton, 
and erecting stables, &c., in rear of same, at London-fields, 
Hackney, for Mr. F. W. Ayres. Mr. Lowoucs, architect, 
No. 88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. : 


Goodall. ........ccccscccsscecssecssessseceeceeees £2,466 0 0 
Fs BED siinnanredconeusiiavecoonenens 2,430 0 O 
ivory, Great Cambridge-street......... 2,415 0 0 
Steel Bros., Dalston.............0secceseces 2,350 0 0 
Hughes, Homerton .........ccccsseeeeeeees 2,003° 0 O 
Stephenson, Bishopsgate-street......... 1,845 0 0 
F, G. Higgs, Bethnal-green-road...... 1,837 0 0 
Spencer & Co. (accepted) ..........00 1,825 0 0 
J. Walker, Poplar (withdrawn) ...... 1,780 0 0 





HACKNEY.—For alterations and extension to schools 
in rear of Hampden Chapel, Laureston-road, Hackney. 
Mr, Charles Burr, architect, Chelsea : 








F. G. Higgs, "Bethnal. -green-road......... £871 0 0 

Cox, Ash-grove, Hackney .................. 870 0 0 

G. W. Beale, Cambridge-heath sagevten 849 0 O 
HAMMERSMITH. — For the enlargement of the 


Brackenbury-road School, Hammersmith (Chelsea V2), by 
4) places, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, are shitect :-— 


Es HD icicintinditinrvadesescasindiininiaden £5,308 0 0 
ED dhinsdikidtnanieicnatercinsseiseesones 4,542 0 

Bi Sins dachtiibehnnnevedetisiimsedennene 4,498 0 0 
i MINE uti heudiidusttenttktaseivoenannne 4,277 0 0O 
SE sia sdinndltsuhhsbaeedahahdininacsinbinin 4,215 0 0 
IIL ine, da snincenenninbineominanmnnios 4.200 0 O 
Stimpson & Co,, Brompton-road* 4,170 0 0 
H, L. Holloway einai daphne 4,080 0 0 
re Sk Ler ween 3,700 0 O 


* Recommended by the Works’ Committee for acceptance. 


HARROW.—For the erection of house at Roxborough 
Park-road, for Mr. F. 8. Winkley. Mr. W. C. Marshall 
architect. ——— by Mr. E. T. Pain :— 
Pe Oi: BPO, cdccscnanecnsecsescocsces £1,695 0 0 
H. 8. Lee, i Ww andsworth* ......... 1 595 0 0 
* Accepted, with modific ‘ations, 








HENDON.—For tar-paving, granite crossings, &c. 
public a: in Hendon, for the Hendon Local a 
Mr. 8. S. Grimley, Assoc. -M. Inst. C.E. » surveyor :— 

York and Tar. 


Nowell & Robson... 24 per cent. below schedule of prices, 


George Bell ......... 5 9 29 29 
Thos, 0 eee 7% 99 99 ad 
8. Hudson* |... 11 99 2 

* Accepted. 

Tar Paving only. 
o, Ce ee 123 per cent. above schedule of prices, 
W. E. Constable*... 5 99 below 99 
Farthing & Co....... 73 2 
* Accepted. | 


HEN DON.—For the sewering of Algernon-road and 


John-street, for the Hendon Local Board. Mr. S. 8. 
Grimley, Assoc,-M. Inst. C. E., surveyor :— 
Algern on-rd. John-st. 
SESE Enea cee Ee £128 
4 Adams cbstivcewhladde cebbbedecete sen te a 123 
R. Ballard (accepted) ............ wee 84 





HOXTON,—For the enlargement of the Infants’ oo 
ment of the Wellington-street School, Hoxton (Hackney 
Z), by 44 places, by the adapting of the Schoolkeeper’s old 
rooms as an additional classroom, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
ee  eaeietinie £540 0 0 
F. & F. J. Wood, Cleveland-street* ... 335 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 





LAMBETH.—For alterations and repairs to premises at 
rear of Nos. 37 to 41, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, and in 
Robert-street adjoining, for the executors of the late Mr. 


E. Grove. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architects. Messrs. 

Karslake & Mortimer, surveyors :— 
RR Fine ea ae EE are oe £1,100 0 0° 
I scctnabcianinisisinaibdiadatatinn 881 0 0 
isp cnihsniianenciiseanitwedaitindelarsndbit 841 0 O 
I icinesnrannhicidshadanppibtiauadoue 832 10 0 
| SSCP A RES STE POO Le See 795 4 0 
REESE NEE OOO Le ere Fe ae I 789 0 0 





LAMBETH.—For providing an additional playground 
for the Girls’ and Infants’ departments, at the Waterloo- 
road School (West Lambeth C), for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
TS LP Ne te Berd £364 0 0 
IR i acta ccctinicntinnontilteiniiiieaidiialils 330 0 O 
pO EET ee TE a 318 0 0 
i Ba 31412 0O 
EN OR Ra det 298 0 0 
i iia eects alain nical 297 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance 
(less £4, 10s. credit for old material). 





LEICESTER.—For work required in the construction of 
foundations for engines and engine-house, pump-wells, 
screening chamber, and the sinking of a well for water- 
supply, with other ‘works in connexion therewith, at the 
proposed new pumping-station in connexion with ‘the new 
sewage scheme for the Leicester Corporation, Plans, speci- 
fication, and quantities by Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor — 


Geo. Duxbury, Leicester ............... £6,090 0 0! 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester............... 5,695 5 7 
Geo. Longden & Son, Sheffield......... 5,432 17 0 
Jacob Biggs, Birmingham ............... ,431 11 11 
Enoch Tempest, Leicester ............... 5,300 0 0 
Jas. Dickson, Leicester .................. 5,000 0 0 
Holme & King, Liverpool ............... 4,999 12 11 
Bryan W. Ward, Whetstone............ 4,772 19 6 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester* ............ 4, 40416 9 
James Evans, Birminghamf ............ 3. 822 18 3! 


* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
LEICESTER.—For the laying of about 5,364 lineal yards 
of 33-inch cast-iron pipes, with bends and other special 
castings, for rising mains to the new sewage farm, and 
forming’ a new: road in connexion therewith, for the Corpo- 
ration of Leicester, according to plans, specification, and 
quantities by Mr. J. Gordon, C.E, , Borough Surveyor :— 





Jas, Nuttall, Manchester .............-. £5,152 13 1! 
Bryan W. Ward, Whetstone............ 4,7 99 4 4 
Sam. Jowett, Liverpool ASS) 4,478 18 11 
Enoch Tempest, Leicester ............... 3,978 10 3 
Jacob Biggs, Birmingham............... 3,972 0 O 
Frank Eyre, Sheffield ..................... 3,938 8 0 
Jno. McKay, Stoke-on-Trent............ 3,758 10. 5 
Jas. Dickson, St. Albans ............... 3,466 18 8 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester............... 3,324 - 3 
George Low, Kidderminster ............ 3,184 1 
Holme & King, Liverpool*............... 2,880 ; 11 


* Accepted. 





LON DON.—For the erection of the main buildings of 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington (exclusive of the 
central, eastern, and w restern tow ers), Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
F.R.I B.A., architect :— 

John Mowlem & Co. (accepted) ... £142,800 0 0 
| Fourteen other tenders were sent in. } 


For the Formation of Imperial Institute Road. 
John Mowlem & Co, (accepted) £5,285 0 0 





LON DON.—For building works at the Cripples’ Home, 
Marylebone-road. Messrs. Wm. G. Habershon & Fawek- 


ner, architects :— 


"Lawrance & C0.......cccccccccssccesseeseeees £8,690 0 0 
rr 8,615 0 0 
RET enon 8,376 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham.................. 8,363 0 0 
i CR AR lt ES Tate 8,256 0 O 
I I is nk cnnienncicinidigntindinds 8,097 0 0 
RS re ren 7,892 0 O 
IE hikes disncncccesanenansmniilone 7,777 0 O 





LON DON.—For the erection of ten houses, Mape-street 
and Menotti-street, Bethnal-green, for Mrs. M. Stone. 
Messrs, Thos. and Wm. Stone, architects, Great Winchester- 
street, London-wall :— 


Chessum, Great Eastern-street......... £4,191 0 0 
Atherton & Latta .......ccccccceseesscescees 3,995 0 0 
Thomerson & Son, Hackney-road...... 3,425 0 0 
G. W. Beale, Cambridge-heath......... 3. 315 0 0 
Edwards, Cambridge-heath ............ 3, 200 0 O 
Knight, Canrobert-street ............... 3.157 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons, Hackney-road ......... 2,989 0 0 
F. G. Higgs, Bethnal-green-road...... 2,900 0 0O 
Baalam Bros., Kent-road (accepted) 2,840 0 0 





LONDON.—For sundry alterations, &c., to the Primitive 
Methodist Book Depét, Commercial-road, E., for the Rev. J. 


Toulson. Messrs. ‘Thos. and Wm. Stone, architects, Great 
Winchester-street, London-wall, E.C., : 
IEE, 0000 nssesceconmseliidinescetes £220 0 O 
F. G. Higgs, Bethnal-green-road......... 185 17 0 
Aviss siti psonsecseliapenssndibuionccel 148 0 0 


LONDON, — icin — additions to the Con- 
servative Club, Hanover Park, Peckham, for the Executive 





Committee. Messrs, H. H. Leonard & Clarke, sur- 
veyors :— 

General Roof to Total 
Works, Hall, = 
Pe ae oe £1,495 . ....0 £143 ...... £1,638 
OE Siciiedothoecs’ * hea 1,586 
Greenwood ......... i. Be sccocs 1,517 
BET ‘ninthbinwicnens ees 1,497 
Green & Lea ...... 1306... BET acces 1,472 
Holloway ............ . = c 1,455 
OS a ee rn... Ata 1,445 
I eitiaiciat laa 1,290 ...... 120 ...... 1,410 
Nightingale oe ee BS skeiive | Lee 1,340 
Sit echeainteneneminnes me — — seeeee 3290 





LONDON.—For sundry alterations to No. 322, Hackneys 
road, for Mr, Dunn, Mr. R.P. Notley, architect, Bucklers- 


bury :— 
SS PATH ALAA AACR £410 0 0 
IIT i nnn cicinniiadiianiniibeiatinieteaeniin 392 0 0 
G. W. Beale, Cambridge-heath ......... 308 0 0 
ERE ELIAS A ROTO 247 10 0 
Jackson & Todd, Hackney-road ......... 239 0 O 
F. G. Higgs, Bethnal-green- ae 230 0 0 
Collinges, Grove-road (accepted) ...... 213 0 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of two cottages, Diby- 


street, Bethnal-green, for Mr, Conway. Mr. J. . Knight, 
architect, Bancroft-road :— 
.G. Higgs, Bethnal-green-road......... £436 0 0 
DB, W; We eee cceeec 425 0 0 
MINI iitnaietiaincninstinedtuaisniinbidntabuiennnentians 400 0 0 
B. Wire, Church-row (accepted)......... 395 0 0 
TINE "Sbdnsneutncabiiatansenpanebinssmaaasaien 349 0 0 





LONDON.—For ‘sundry alterations to the Sir Robert 
Peel, Kilburn :— 


Wetherilt, Lee, & Martin (accepted)... £225 0 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of proposed mission-house 


for St. Michael’s, Camden-town. Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, 

— -— 
| | OOO renner ts =n cence ereineee re £1,670 0 0 
Nightingale bid cielitisdat eer ccnendthainoecionss ,583 0 0 
REE PE Oe 1,576 0 0 
Pain Lisi thst cleldscddchcocedcsenscosans 1,573 0 0 
Ashby BWrOGs is isisiicsscscssscccccéccccsccsén 1,530 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 1,479 0 O 
ORPOME iscccscrsscacdassscctssccssdssssccsoas 1,444 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding The Fountain public-house, 


New-street, Broad-street, Golden-square, for Messrs. J. 
Huggins & Co. Mr. Wm. West, architect and surveyor :— 
Rebuilding, “GY "Y Total. 
| ae £2,564 ...... BAZ .coce £2,706 
a a 2 ee BOD +: cocses 2,683 
eiAsensiiceiiains 2,470 ...... 140 ...... 2,610 
Hall, "Beddail, &Co. 2 387 italia | 042 
cera 2. ae” sccess > denen 2,419 





LON DON.—For the construction of a block of shops and 
offices, in Great Tower-street, adjoining the Joint Stock 
Bank. Mr. Delissa J oseph, architect, 17, Basinghall- 
street, E.C, 

Perry & Co., 


Bow (accepted) ......... £9,567 0 O 





LONDON.—For providing a covered playground for the 
Infants’ department, at the Broad-street (‘'ower Hamlets 


L), School, for the School Board for London, Mr, T, J. 
Bailey, architect :— 
i, Sie NY Wivsdcdcancsesserecncactesconenrs £180 0 0 
Ee MII oo indi cedenatenimmmaniaitanesebninns 130 0 0 
Ae A Perera ee 124 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 





LON DON.—For providing an additional playground for 
the Infants’ department, at the Collingwood-street (Tower 
Hamlets L) School, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


T. Bendon £517 0 0 


505 0 O 


eee ee 2 
OOo ooo eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 | 


7 
Fs Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For cleaning, painting, &c., at Betts-street 
School, St. George’s, for the School Board for London, 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 








IT: tnnadascusnmnnnsedimeteinttbidinlestadish £323 0 0! 
PN: b6.cniéedetdsedhlebacdevbldiebiintadiiedeests 249 0 O 
pe eS 205 7 O 
eran aabaesmantaeeneninel 205 0 O 
PPD RE ee ee 175 0 0! 
LONDON. — For painting, &c., exterior, Shap-street 
Schools, ore: — 
F.& Fi d. W000 0.0... cccccceccecsceccceceees £126 0 0! 
Pritchard eadbboocinapdebbeddabeourhshicssehblie 112 0 0 
ig SI ndsunnneunenvetssniekecmadiciiaiadsess 105 0 O 
SE ick abhochsisennvnbeibensechteiidnbeiliteiediidl 94 0 O 
5 er 52. Sa ES, Re 76 0 O 
BIE. jorcenceqnsdohacntdntstdptesetiltcdibease 73 0 0 
rests tnceatnnepiannadiitindatedcRitaitiatias 73 0 0 
EPI it ath covencnienitiesnaneninnnmeienainetaaie 70 0 0! 





LONDON.—For painting, 
Schools, Bethnal-green :— 
F. & 


TIT RE £195 0 O 
Willmott. TE ET Oe ETERS STS },169 0 O 
ee IR PTT sete ct tet RGRAY OD 168 0 O 
BOI: cctcdedcddinctenitbdesdatiatiniidinn soto 149 0 O 
BD Diicianliieatenninaiinktiniint athlete dilantin 129 0 O 





MORTLAKE,—For the erection of lecture-hall, billiard- 
room, lavatories, and offices, and sundry alterations to the 
Mortlake and Barnes Liberal Club. Mr. T. Chapman 
Barralet, architect, Richmond. Quantities supplied :— 


Carman, Richman cove. ccnvovesss..< dived 316 0 0 
Higgs, a Sh SENT 1,283 0 0 
Bishop & Tribe, BEE ccbiiseccccsccccdid 1,270 0 O 
Rae eee 1,240 0 0 
Hickinbotham, Teddington ............ 1,230 0 O 
Judd, Kingston neseininpcanhdabidanbaavdie 1,117 0 0 





PUTNEY.—For the erection of a house and stables on 
Putney-hill, for Dr. W. 8. Wyman. Messrs. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke & Son, architects, 63, ishopsgate-street Ww wee — 


WIE occ cncscccicsnaccoccasseceacendlll 75,457 0 
PR Baie cccccseccccscetthestscccoessdl 5,300 0 0 
eee etccccunadreadaccesetiscescontinl 5,079 0 0 
Biss cncincctianctssnisanpsaneveraesalinns 5,078 0 0 
Cee EOD cc cpcagddpcedecoccceeeececheccees 5,019 0 0 
PB ic cnccccavcnccsbocncuncsdteeticessisbetineel 5,000 0 O 
Macey BS BORG  cccccccccccccosccccoscqescoves 4,980 0 0 
TROROWGF 0.000 00ccpaddahbdetccbhivetessccbocak 4,939 0 0 
y ~—_$incc eRR CEN AR RC ORE aA 4,785 0 0 
OSS 4,755 0 0 
CDE fh Kiibcccccccccccadiicccdfocccndpoogghepeds 4,687 0 0 
TI be dict tneececeesacdinvsdiccadi neath tied 4,510 0 0 





SPITALFIELDS.—For the erection of a warehouse in 


Fashion-street, Spitalfields, for Mr. R. Hains. Mr, R. W. 
Hobden, architect :— 
re I iia arittpehdinmeidiaiaiiaciiaiad titel £1,168 0 0 
| RRC eee oe Por 1,160 0 0 
Bre wn, Son, & Co., Candahar Works, 
Battersea (accepted) shicitintindinitiiihibis ,150 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 7, 1888. © 








SOUTHWARK.—For erecting new w.c.s for boys and 
infants, at the Hunter-street School (Southwark R), for the 





























School Board for London, Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
G. R. Earsdon £315 0 0 
T. Bendon .. 291 10 0 
H. L. Holloway sooo 204 0 
J. W. Roy ..... peaguabasepanes oe 283 0 0 
 # Linfield — . 282 0 0 
J. Bullers ........ . 273 0 0 
H. H. Hollingsworth ......... revere 263 0 O 
M. McCarthy _........0..000- senses 0 0 
SEE Ds cosctaseoeccccsoccosesiooosensooes® 257 0 0 
Be BED, Be” cvccccccccognoccndescossine 253 0 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 
STOCKWELL. — For the erection of proposed new 
vicarage-house of St. Michael’s, Stockwell. Ewan 


‘Christian, architect :— 


House. Fence Wall. Total. 
ee £2,605 ...... fae £2,632 
ee as - eosees 2, 
ee i scseu ED .cccese 2,163 
SOMII...coccecescoces ay <scess gee: 2,137 
ET snsatisiemasinetinnisid a ebiase ,098 
Holloway ............ 2,073 — ...00 a? - ensiiie 2,093 
Marsland ............ ee seas a eunees 2,090 
Nightingale ......... 2,040... ae- .eueses 2,057 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 2,030 ...... > Nenees 2,053 
Charteris ............ ee cscs aun 2,035 





WESTMINSTER.—For the enlargement of the Horse- 
ferry-road School (Westminster AF 54 places, for the 
School Board for London, Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 











RT § seccccscscceceoninesnenmnnnuiitll £2,900 0 0 
W. Downs ............... 2.892 0 0 
ee 2,874 0 0 
&  — gf . 2,836 0 0 
ae 2,803 0 0 
SO aa 2,725 0 0 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton-road* ... 2,630 0 0 


*Recommended by the Works’ Committee for acceptance. 





Stores, Ipswich.—List of tenders for new stores at 
Ipswich received, but without senders’ name, therefore it 
cannot be inserted. We require senders’ names in all 
cases. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. od uarter), can ensure receiving ** The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ** THE BuritpzEkR, Lonpox.’’ 





W. M.—C. J. I.—A. B. (like other such questions, could not be 
answered without inspection of the building. It depends on how and 
where the wet comes in ; whether it is through a too pervious mate- 
rial, or whether it is in the interstices of badly-fitted work, without 
proper provision for throwing off water. Can only be decided by a 
practical examination on the spot).—C. L., Paris.—F. R. F.—T. R. H. 
(you do not state the case sufficiently, as you say nothing as to the 
mode and efficiency of the ventilation under the floors),—J. W.— 
D. A. (your objections are hardly sufficiertly logical to be worth 

publication).—W. & Co.—E. H. 8. (should have sent amount).— 
R. T. H. 8. (too late).—A. R. (next week). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 

=e are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

esses 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
deen duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications r ae ey and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK ITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








Lonvon temp. Benrp biii. (With Key). 
Price Eightpence ; by post, rod. 
Pew ReredVos, St. Paul’s Cathevral. 


Price Sixpence ; by post 8d. 


The above Plates (reprinted from the Buzider), 
on stout paper, unfolded and suitable for framing, 
are now ready, and will be sent, carefully packed 
on receipt of stamps; or they may be ordered 
through any Newsvendor. : 











N.B.—The Numbers containing these Illustrations 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘* THE BurtpER, Lonpon.”’ 





THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume LIV. (Jan. to June, 
— — be given as a Supplement with our next 
umber. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ......ccsscecs 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words .......scccess Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be o on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 4%. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)........essee Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 
Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, and for the Front Page 
by the same Hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 

—m——_ MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings: 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 

MONIAILS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 

strongly recommends that of the Jatter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.O. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelo are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
eover the postage 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
OULATION, is issued every week. 

















ae ( NINEPENCE RACH 
READING CASES, { By post (carefully packed), 1s, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 






































BEST BATH 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 


STONE. 
| FARLEIGH DOWN. 





DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ‘* Weather 
THH CHELYNCH Beds,” and is of 2 very 
nature 4 
STONE. dcabtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England. 
— et ees een 
BRAMBLEDITCH ey wh in ‘tam an more 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CO., 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CQO,, 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [ApvrtT. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 


Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





ELECTRIC BELLS and BURGLAR 
ALARMS (New System). 
Estimates Free on Application to— 


MAYFIELD, COBB, & CO., LimrtTED 
35A and 41, Queen Victoria-strcet. 








THe New Patent BurGLAR ALARM CONTACT 
is more easily fixed than any other, and 
CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 





Write for Particulars. [ ADVT. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 








< 
~~" 


fA © CHARLES © COLLINGE-S_© PATENT -_c 


(SOLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 














are both OuT OF PRINT. 


HEAD Orrices: BATH. 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.E. 


PrICESREDUCED. “eo o ATION. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 








AINC ROOFING. 


F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


+ > 


Md V ee OO) Ls. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


++ GULASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Particulars on Application. 
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